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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


Tiere is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the Sy-tem, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
Digestion, and Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 
Administered with a little Lamptoven’s Lime Fruir Syrup, it forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE IT, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., ils., and 21s. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

FROM YOUR CHEMIST; . 
Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd, 113, Holborn; 1384, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad St.; 42, Fenchurch St.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable mate- 
rial, is not only no good, it is 
positively harmful. 

“ Variz,” all about Elastic 
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and repair them, post free, two 
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New 89 page Catalogue of Surgical 
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Corban. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


AvuTHOR OF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PavuL WENTWORTH,’ 
‘PRISONERS OF Hops,’ ETC. 


“To love is to know the sacrifices which Eternity exacts from Life.” 


Cuapter LY. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


“C’est si peu de chose, et c’est passé si vite!” 


i ie proper station for Chateau Renaud, the brand-new country 

house which that successful lawyer Maitre Renaud, of 
Bourges, had built himself in the Pays de Bois Chaud, is incon- 
testably Béziéres. From Bézieéres, the Chateau is only half-an-hour 
distant by road; while, if you choose to take the short cut across 
the fields, you can reach it easily in twenty minutes. Nevertheless, 
it was not at Bézieres that young M. Corréze left the “ omnibus” 
train—which drags its slow length from Chateauroux to Valengay, 
stopping at Dagny-les-peupliers to take up milk-cans and vege- 
tables—in the early hours of the day. He chose to descend at 
Lozé, the preceding station, thus landing himself five good miles 
from his friend and his friend’s fishing. 

A whim of the young man, to enjoy the freshness of the summer 
morning? If so, then a whim foreseen and provided for in the 
letter (written overnight), whereby M. Paul Corréze informed 
M. Pierre Renaud that he proposed to present himself at the 
residence of that young gentieman’s father in time for the family 
déjetimer. Déjetiner at Chateau Renaud is invariably served at 
hali-past eleven; it was now barely eight o’clock, and the most 
leisurely walker would find it ditlicult to consume three hours and 


& hulf in covering five miles of tolerably even ground. Yet 
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M. Corréze showed not the slightest inclination to loiter. No 
sooner was he outside the station than he struck into a brisk 
walk, not, strange to say, in the direction of Maitre Renaud’s well- 
stocked streams, but along the communal road, which leads from 
Lozé to La Béche. 

He hummed a little air behind his white teeth as he marched 
along, his handsome head well back, his fishing-basket slung jauntily 
over his shoulder. Every now and then he would pause, draw a 
long breath, and look up at the sky—a delicate, blue sky, dappled 
here and there with little fleecy clouds which, an hour later, the 
sun’s fiery breath would melt into nothingness—with kindling 
eyes, and a smile which seemed to call on the firmament itself to 
rejoice with him. Could she have seen him radiant in the light 
of that young smile, even Jeanne-Marie’s cool criticism must have 
been, for once, disarmed. 

It was always skyward that he looked during these breathing 
spaces (given, apparently, to the deliberate savouring of some 
secret joy), never at the things about his feet; the buoyancy of 
his spirits disdained descent to earth. Yet the country to which 
an hour or so of “omnibus” travelling had brought him was 
pretty enough, in a homely fashion ; to eyes grown weary of those 
interminable flats out of which St. Quentin rises mean and un- 
lovely—a dull, grey excrescence on a monotonous tablecloth of 
green—it might seem to present an exciting variety of natural 
features. Here, in place of a dead level of heavily cropped land, 
was gently undulating ground parceiled into fields and meadows 
by hedges grea with elder and wild cherry and ash-saplings. 
Sentinel pople~s kept watch at regular intervals along the high- 
ways ; coppices, where silvery birch and chestnuts dropping green- 
cased fruit mingled with dense masses of young oak, made 
woodland islands in a sea of yellowing corn: on the north-east, a 
dark curving line of forest cut the luminous purity of the horizon. 
The way, when most solitary, was never desolate. Everywhere a 
suggestion of life—life sentient, human, intelligent—breathed in 
the surrounding landscape. Smoking farm chimneys, and tops of 
tall grain-stacks, rose above vineyards and cherry orchards ; here 
and there was a roadside cottage set thickly about with elms, 
under which pigs fed, chickens scratched, and barefooted children 
rolled and ran in perfect harmony and equal contentment. Save 
for the faces that now and again crossed the line of Paul's vision— 
dull, patient faces with gentle lack-lustre eyes, the counterpart of 
those to be seen looking out of every door in St. Quentin—he 
might have believed himself a hundred miles from that ungracious 
village. But these people were evidently near of kin to his 



















































CORBAN. 3 
brother’s parishioners. They let the good-looking stranger with 
his rod and basket go humming past them, scarcely vouchsating 
him a glance of curiosity. There were chestnuts to be gathered, 
there was maize to be tied; thought could scarcely disentangle 
itself, even for a moment, from these absorbing matters. 

The young wayfarer, for his part, showed himself almost 
equally indifferent. Murmuring his little tune and smiling, he 
held steadily on his way for three-quarters of an hour. Then, at 
the entrance of a grass lane, diverging at right angles from the 
road he had hitherto followed, he stopped short ; his song ceased, 
and a shade of anxiety fell across the brightness of his face, while 
he looked carefully about him, with the air of one reconnoitring 
dangerous ground. After a moment or two, he advanced up the 
lane. But not at his former slashing pace; his movements now 
were deliberate, and suggested caution. At every turn of the 
track—the lane was a wipding one, and ran between overgrown 
hedges eight feet high—he involuntarily compressed his lips and 
squared his shoulders, as if bracing himself for some encounter 
which might be awaiting him round the corner. 

Five minutes of such sober walking brought him toa little gate 
leading into an orchard. The gate was locked, but was so low that 
he vaulted it easily. On the other side, he pulled out his watch. 
“Ten minutes to spare,” he muttered. Then he took off his 
hat and wiped his forehead (suddenly wet with great drops 
of perspiration); and his face grew very pale as he propped 
himself upright against the trunk of a summer apple-tree, 
clenching his hands, which trembled in a fashion he did not 
care to see. 

The orchard was dark and cool, and sweet—sweet with the 
odour of golden plums ripe for the picking. On the short turf 
underfoot—to which only stray sunbeams could find their way, 
so close-set were the trees—the heavy night dew still lay undried 
and glistening. A pleasanter place to wait in, on this fine summer 
morning, could hardly have been found in France, 

Paul waited there ten minutes, twenty, half-an-hour; growing 
every moment paler, shutting his hands more tightly, and peering 
continually into the distance in search of—what? The flutter of 
& Woman’s gown among the tree-trunks. 

At last—thank God! A glimmer of white, a flash of blue, a | 

i 
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——————————————— 


suggestion of gold. ‘Then a figure detached itself from the 
shadows aud came towards him with quick, light steps: the figure 
of a girl, very young and very pretty, in a blue print dress and a 
white bib-apron, whose uncovered head was crowned with a mass of 
curling yellow hair. She carried a large empty basket, which— 
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as Paul, flinging away cap and fishing-tackle, sprang forward to 
meet her—she promptly let fall upon the grass. 

“Don’t be angry!” she cried, before he could speak, deprecating 
his wrath with extended hands. “I know I’m late—1 couldn't 
help myself. You don’t know how difficult it is for me to manage 
things ””"—in a querulous tone, while a slight pucker showed itself 
between her lovely eyebrows. “First, 1 thought they weren’t 
going to let me pick the plums at all. Then that tiresome little 
Jeannette fell down and hurt herself; and the aunt was so cross 
I had to stay and talk her into good humour. She always 
revenges herself oun me when anything goes wrong.” 

By this time Paul’s arms were round the speaker, ‘“ Never 
mind, youve come—and what does anything matter now we are 
together?” He crushed her against his breast. “ Rose! Kose! 
My love! my darling!” 

“Paul! dear Paul!” 

The querulous note was gone from the girl’s voice. She clung 
submissively to the young lover, whose eager kisses had already 
smoothed the frown from her forehead; trembling a little, in 
maidenly fashion, under his caresses, but showing no desire to 
escape them. And for a brief space—Rose’s white arms round 
Paul’s sunburnt throat, the boy’s olive cheek resting on the girl's 
fair hair—the two made a pretty picture in the sunlight that 
flickered through the screen of leaves above them, touching the 
dark head and the light one with a halo of evanescent glory that 
went and came a dozen times in a minute. 

“How beautiful you are!” the boy exclaimed at length, 
taking the girl’s flushed face between his hands, and looking 
down at it with eyes of glowing tenderness. “How beautitul 
you are!” 

And, indeed, Rose Mercier was an exquisite young creature. 
The wild-rose freshness of her beauty—a beauty as entirely 
unspiritual as it was wholly innocent—might have tailed to 
Sutisty an experienced eye; a dispassionate ovserver might even 
have predicted, for the fair face which lacked soul to keep it 
lovely, an early loss of charm. ‘Lo Paul, who was not dis- 
passionate, and had no experience to speak of, this little country 
girl with the pink cheeks and blue smiling eyes was the very 
crown and flower of womanhood, the ideal of his dreams incarnate 
in a flesh-and-blood damsel of seventeen. 

“How beautiful you are!” he repeated for the third time. 
“And how happy 1 am! the happiest man God ever made, L 
think!” He kissed her again in his ecstasy. “And you, Kose? 
buy you are happy tvv, my beloved!” 
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Rose dropped her eyes to the ground. “Of course I’m happy. 
I’m sure I’ve counted the days to your coming. If only it wasn’t 
so dangerous,” twisting a button on the young man’s sleeve, 
“ Besides, it doesn’t seem—right. They sent me here to be out 
of your way z 

“And they are justly punished for their tyranny,” Paul 
interrupted, with a triumphant laugh. “As if a few miles of 
road would keep me from you, dearest heart! Surely ”—seeing 
that Rose’s face remained persistently downcast—“ you don’t 
imagine that there is any sim in our meeting like this?” 

Rose let go the button. “Well, the fact is,” she replied, 
trembling very much, “I—T believe I oughtn’t to—to meet you 
any more.” 

Paul drew back. “ What do you mean?” he demanded harshly. 
There was deadly fear in his eyes, and a sparkle of jealous rage 
as well. 

Rose trembled more than ever. ‘“ Please, Paul, don’t speak like 
that, you know it frightens me so. They—my father and mother 
—you must have heard Pe 

“That they want to marry you to old Jacques Perrin. Oh, 
yes, I’ve heard ; but it seemed too monstrous to be true. Besides, 
I never dreamed of your consenting to such a plan. Of course, if 
you are willing ——” 

“Oh, no, no, Paul! I am not willing. Indeed, I’m not. Why, 
M. Perrin is quite an old man!” 

“You're right there,” grimly. “Older than your father by 
about ten years. And not exactly—handsome.” 

Poor Rose shivered miserably. ‘And Marie Viaud says he’s 
horribly mean—and very cross and cruel.” 

“He will probably beat you—as he did his first wife.” Paul 
spoke savagely. “ However, if you've made up your mind to 
take him——” 

The girl flung out her hands with a gesture of despair. “ What 
canI do? They are my parents.” 

“Tf they were ten times your parents, it’s your duty to defy 
them—when they order you to commit deadly sin! How dare 
you stand up in the presence of God and pledge yourself to be 
that old man’s wife, knowing that you belong to me, to me, to 
me!” the boy cried passionately. “Such a marriage would be a 
blasphemous mockery—a crime——” 

“Oh, no, no, Paul! not a crime. Not so bad as that. Why, 
lots of girls marry without loving their men a bit! Look at 
Louise Jolivet, and Agathe Ducros, and——” 

“Then,” Paul interrupted, “those girls have done a thing they 
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should have died rather than do; and any true woman would die 
before she followed their example.” 

Rose twisted her fingers distractedly. “You are very hard on 
me,” she moaned. “Surely it’s a daughter's first duty to obey her 
father and mother? I’ve heard M. le Curé say so, scores of times.” 

“My brother?” Paul interrupted again, with a fierce, con- 
temptuous laugh. “I daresay! My brother’s a priest—a good 
priest—and therefore, necessarily, only halfa man. He goes by 
the Catechism ; he doesn’t take account of human nature. To 
him a woman is merely a housekeeper, or the mother of some 
other man’s children ; a creature with whom—outside his office— 
he has never had, never can have, the slightest concern. Of 
course he would tell you that to obey is your first duty. He 
knows nothing about love. He is incapable of foreseeing the 
results of your ‘obedience.’ But I foresee them, Rose. Shall I 
tell you what will happen? First, you will hate that old man to 
whom you have treacherously given yourself. Then, because of 
the daily and hourly degradation in which you will live—degrada- 
tion of your own choosing, mind—you'll learn to hate yourself; 
yes, even more than you loathe him, your master. And so, from 
being miserable, you will become wicked——” 

“Paul, Paul, for pity’s sake!” The girl shuddered back 
against the laden boughs of the apple-tree behind her, and 
covered her face with her hands. “For the love of God!” 
she pleaded. 

But Paul’s Southern blood was up, the string of his Provengal 
tongue loosened. ‘“ Perhaps you fancy God will help you to keep 
good!” he retorted scornfully. ‘ Not He! Do you think He is 
going to listen to the prayers of a perjured woman, who, with 
one man in her heart, takes lying vows at His altar to another? 
who is false to her husband with every breath she draws? For 
you won't be able to forget me, Rose, when you are married, don’t 
think that! Although,” in a sudden pathetic after-thought, “I 
shall probably be dead by that time ; nevertheless ——” 

Rose’s hands fell quickly from her face. “Dead, Paul! You?” 

“Yes,I! Or, if not dead, then worse; in some den of Paris, 
going to the devil—where you will have sent me, mademoiselle! 
Marry Jacques Perrin, and—-—” 

“But I won't marry him!” Rose, in whose mind the word 
“den” (Paul was happily inspired there) raised images, at once 
vague and blood-curdling, of impossible horrors, flung herself on 
her lover's shoulder in an agony of tears. “I won’t—I swear it! 
They may torture me, kill me, if they like; I'll never marry 
anyone but you!” 
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Paul embraced her rapturously. “Angel!” he cried. “Then 
you do love me, Rose?” 

“Of course I love you,” she sobbed. “But—oh, Paul! how 
could you be so cruel to me?” 

He pressed her wet cheek against his. “I know I spoke 
roughly. But I had to be cruel, little one; I had to tell you all 
the truth, else you would have been weak, and consented. You 
are so timid, Rose. Promise me you will be faithful, darling— 
that you won’t let them*over-persuade you when I’m gone!” 

“I promise, Paul. Indeed I will be faithful.” 

“And, as to killing and tortures, that’s nonsense, you know, 
dear one. We are not living in the Middle Ages. And in any 
ease your father’s too fond of you to starve you or shut you up. 
There, sweet! don’t cry any more. Only make up your mind to 
be brave and steadfast—What’s the trouble now, Rose?” 

“T—I was thinking—”—in a very faltering tone, for Paul 
angry seemed to Rose only a shade less terrible than Baptiste 
Mercier himself, and she was woefully afraid of putting him into 
a fresh passion—“ suppose my father orders me to—to——” 

— Ratify the bargain he has made with old Perrin? Then you 
must remind him, calmly and with dignity, that you are not his 
chattel. That you have a right to dispose of your own soul and 
body according to your own conscience. That you refuse to 
renounce this right—inherent in every man and woman—at the 
bidding of any social law, however venerable and respectable,” 
said Paul grandly. 

All very well for Paul, who subscribed (privately, for fear of 
hurting brother Honoré’s prejudices) to a lending library at 
Chateauroux, and had thus become conversant with modern thought 
in its very latest developments. Rose, whose reading had not 
extended beyond the works of Madame Cottin, shook her head 
at such alarmingly novel views. 

“Papa would never understand that,” she objected. “He 
wouldn’t even listen to me, I’m certain.” 

“Then you must fall back on simple refusal, and patience, till 
we are both free (by law, I mean) to do as we please.” 

“ When will that be, Paul?” 

“ Oh—when I am twenty-five, and you are twenty-one. Not so 
very long to wait, after all, you see.” 

“Not long?” Rose wailed. “Why, you are only nineteen! 
That means six years. Six years! Oh, Paul!” 

~ “Do you repent your promise already ?” Paul demanded, with 
thunder on his brow. 
“Oh, no! Indeed you may trust me. I will be true.” 
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“Tf you are not——” Paul muttered, with a dangerous flash of 
his black eyes. Then, seeing her lip tremble, he snatched her 
again to his breast and covered her face with fierce kisses. 

“Oh, Rose! my little Rose, don’t let them take you from me! 
You are all my life, dear; my heart is yours, and my soul and my 
body ; if I lose you there is nothing left for me but death. Death 
without hope of Heaven ; for you are my Heaven, Rose.” 

“No, no! you must not say that,” she protested faintly. 

He stormed on unheeding : 

“ Will you take my Heaven and giveit to Jacques Perrin? No, 
that you shall never do!” clutching her closer. “ Never! for I'll 
kill him first, or you. Rose, it would be better for you to die than 
to be that’s man’s wife 4 

“But I am not going to be his wife! Haven’t I told you I—I 
will refuse ? ” 

“You will?”—sternly. ‘So help you God?” 

“So help me God, I will indeed!” 

Rose took the oath required of her recklessly, with no scamping 
of word or emphasis. Paul’s wild talk had so scared her that for 
the moment she was ready to pledge herself to any course he 
prescribed. And for fully half-an-hour after his departure she 
remained firmly resolved to abide by her engagement. “Yes, I 
will be faithful,” she said to herself, tumbling greengages pell-mell 
into her basket. 

But even as she carried the basket over the threshold of the 
kitchen where her aunt sat knitting a long blue stocking, her 
resolution began to waver. 

Madame Lebon—a little brown wiry woman in the forties— 
looked up sharply as her niece’s shadow fell athwart the brick 
floor, warm with sunshine from the open doorway. 

“Have the goodness to remark the time,” she jerked out in a 
thin, acid voice, pointing clockwards with a momentarily dis- 
engaged needle. “One hour and three-quarters gone in the 
picking of a few plums! You should marry some fine gentleman, 
and lie on a velvet sofa all day; that’s what’s you're fit for. 
Talking of marriage, the postman was here just now, and brought 
me a letter from your father. He wants you home on Saturday ; 
the betrothal’s fixed for Wednesday week, and—see what you're 
about, child! You'll have all those greengages on the floor in a 
moment.” 

Setting down her basket hastily, Rose leaned, white and 
breathle:s, against the wall. “Is it—is it M. Perrin?” she 
faltered. 

“Who else should it be? You have no other suitor on hand, 
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have you? Come! youneedn’t put on airs of surprise; you knew 
the affair was as good as settled when you came here!” 

Rose began to sob, “ Oh, aunt, I—I——” 

“There! you needn’t tell me you don’t fancy the bridegroom. 
Perrin’s not the man to take a girl’s fancy, I admit ; and of course 
he’s a bit old for you. Still, if tales be true, he’s the richest man 
in these parts——” 

“T don’t care about that,” Rose interrupted. “If he were as 
rich as M. le Comte himself, it would make no difference to me.” 

Mme. Lebon continued unheeding, “ And you'll have the best 
portion of any girl in St. Quentin, so it’s a very natural arrange- 
ment. Of course you won’t like him at first; no girl likes an 
elderly husband. But you'll soon get accustomed to him. Lord! 
tis all matter of habit, child.” 

Rose’s head sank forward; her sobs grew more violent. “ But 
—but I’m afraid.” 

“Ah; you’ve heard those stories about poor Charlotte? I 
believe he did treat her badly sometimes. But she was a fool, 
was Charlotte, and had a nagging tongue, always sickly, too, and 
ugly-featured. Now you're a fine healthy girl, and good-looking 
enough, in your fashion ; and if you take Jacques Perrin the right 
way, I daresay he’ll make you a good husband—as husbands go. 
But don’t let your father hear any tale of ‘can’t’s’; he’s not the 
man to put up with that kind of nonsense, as you ought to know. 
Your business is just to do as you’re told; recollect that!” 

Dead silence—broken only by the sound of Rose’s despairing 
weeping. 

“Do you understand me, my girl?” 

“Yes, aunt,” Rose replied faintly. 


CuaptTer V. 


A WORLD OUT OF JOINT. 
“Tired of all these, for restful death I cry.” 


Tue Curé of St. Quentin sat in his little dark study among the 
remnants of the library over whose dispersion Paul had mourned, 
waiting his brother’s arrival from Bourges. Paul had been away 
a fortnight—buying his outfit, and adding to his slender stock of 
legal “rudiments” under the guidance of Maitre Renand, who 
had good-naturedly allowed his son’s friend house-room at his 
apartment en ville. His return this evening would be no more 
than the prelude to another journey and a longer absence. On 
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the following morning he was to make his grand start for 
Paris. 

That impending fact might be sufficient to account for the 
cloud on M. de Lagrange’s forehead; scarcely, however, for the 
impatience with which he—ordinarily the most composed of men 
—sprang to his feet at the sound of Jeanne-Marie’s knock. 

“What do you want? Come in!” 

Only certain instructions concerning the packing of M. Corréze’s 
“things,” it appeared. Need she put in this and that ?—seeing 
that M. Paul would certainly be back at Easter. 

Her master took her up with unwonted sharpness : 

“Not certainly, Jeanne-Marie. My brother may come here 
next spring—or he may not.” 

“ But monsieur told me himself——” 

“Some time ago—very likely. Circumstances change. At 
present his plans for the future are quite unsettled.” 

“ He should have said so before he went to Bourges, then. Or, 
better still, have stayed at home, and attended to his packing 
himself,” the old woman grumbled. ‘Indeed, I don’t know what 
he wants with going to Bourges, leaving M. l’Abbé alone this last 
week.” 

M. l’Abbé smiled faintly. “There are such things as entrance 
examinations, Jeanne-Marie. M. Paul is preparing for his like a 
good boy.” 

“And meanwhile those folk yonder steal a march upon him, 
and betroth the girl hard and fast to——” 

“Hush!” the priest interposed. ‘“That’s a subject I prefer 
not discussing with you—one, moreover, on which you will do 
well to keep silence. Stay!” he added suddenly, as his dis- 
comfited housekeeper began to sidle quickly towards the door. 
“On second thoughts, perhaps it is best you should know the 
exact truth of an affair about which I suppose the whole village 
is gossipping. Well, here it is! Three months ago my brother 
proposed himself as a candidate for the hand of Mademoiselle 
Rose Mercier, and was refused. He has no claim whatever upon 
the young girl or her parents, who are at. perfect liberty to 
betroth their daughter to any person they consider a desirable 
husband for her. That is the long and the short of the whole 
matter. You can go, Jeanne-Marie.” 

Jeanne-Marie curtsied and went. 

“The son of a de Meylen refused by the daughter of a village 
innkeeper!” she muttered to herself as she climbed the stairs. 
“TI hope the world is turned sufficiently topsy-turvy to please 
you, Messieurs the Radicals! Why, but for the Corréze blood in 
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his veins, he would never have dreamed of the little minx—in the 
way of marriage! ‘Three months ago’—that’s good, that is! 
But I'll wager M. l’Abbé knows just as well as I do that every- 
thing didn’t come to an end with Baptiste Mercier’s refusal. 
And I don’t envy him the telling of this week’s news, when Paul 
comes in.” 

Indeed, Honoré de Lagrange was not to be envied as, with a 
heart divided between fear and pity, he sat waiting for the 
opening of his study door. 

When at last it did open, he knew at once that there was 
nothing for him to tell. 

Paul came in with a would-be jaunty carriage, and a step so 
unsteady as to suggest, at first sight, that he had been drinking 
(which was not the case). Swerving suddenly in his uneven 
walk, he caught his foot in the leg of a chair, and swore aloud 
and defiantly. ‘Hullo, Honoré! you there? I beg the Church’s 
pardon—why do you keep your place so confoundedly dark? 
No!”—as his brother, getting up, made a movement to draw the 
blind of the single window higher—“ what the deuce are you 
doing that for? Obf!”—recovering himself with a start—“ pull 
it up, if you like, of course.” 

“TI thought you wished for more light,” the curé said, quietly 
dropping the blind-cord. 

“TIdon’t wish for more light! Who would, after the beastly 
glare of that cursed unshaded road? ”—tossing off his hat, and 
wiping his dead-white face with a visibly shaking hand. “ At 
least it’s cool in this den of yours.” 

Flinging himself into a chair, he plunged without further 
preamble into the tale of his doings at Bourges. For ten minutes 
he talked incessantly in a high, hoarse voice, illustrating his 
narrative by exaggerated gestures, and laughing loudly whenever 
it afforded the faintest excuse for mirth. Then quite suddenly, 
leaving a sentence unfinished, he jumped up and went to the 
window. 

Looking straight out of this window, one saw nothing but the 
discoloured west wall of the church. But by standing a little to 
the left, it was possible to get a glimpse of the road, and of a 
certain group of grey chimneys a quarter of a mile away. Paul 
stared at these chimneys—they were those of the “ Golden Lion ” 
—for a moment or two without speaking, and his brother watched 
him with anxious eyes. 

All at once the younger man turned furiously upon the elder. 

“Where were you while the devil’s own work was doing 
yonder?” he demanded. “You who call yourself a keeper of 
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souls! conldn’t you do something to stop such infamous trafficking 
in womanhood as this—this sale of a young girl to the highest 
bidder? There’s a soul concerned in the transaction, I assure you 
—two souls, indeed! But perhaps you approve? Perhaps you 
have given your sacerdotal blessing to the bargain ?” 

The curé got up slowly from his chair, and straightened some 
papers lying on the writing-table before he replied, with a quiet 
dignity which rebuked, while it ignored, his brother’s frenzied 
insolence. “ You allude to the marriage which Baptiste Mercier 
has arranged for his daughter? I don’t approve that marriage. 
I went so far as to advise Baptiste against it when his wife told 
me the plan was on foot. Perrin’s age alone makes him an un- 
suitable husband for any young girl. My advice (I need hardly 
say) went for nothing. Baptiste—who regards all priests with 
suspicion—was not likely to accept counsel from me on any point, 
and what little influence I once had with Madame Mercier——” 
He hesitated. 

“ Well! speak out!” Paul cried, with all his previous violence. 

** __ig discounted by the fact that I am—your brother. Thus 
the marriage e 

“Marriage? It’s none. She is pledged to me.” 

“What?” the priest cried, starting forward. “ Paul, Paul, if 
you have worked upon that poor child’s tenderness for you——” 

“To get her promise—her promise to keep faith with the man 
she loves? Certainly, I did ‘work upon her tenderness’ to that 
end. I’m not ashamed of having done it, either. Find any sin 
there, if—What!” the young man exclaimed in his turn, as his 
brother fell back with an inarticulate mutter of relief, “ you could 
dream that I—that I—why, I worship her! I'd die ten times 
before I’d hurt a hair of her head. And she—she would have 
been true, I know! She meant to be true. But they have 
persecuted her, tortured her x 

“No; I will answer for it that there has been no ill-usage. 
Not even, I think, much active unkindness. A few sharp words 
and sour looks would suffice, in such a case, to procure submission. 
The girl is very young; the instinct of obedience strong in 
her——” 

Paul straightened himself against the window-shutter, his 
breast heaving, his hands clenched. “Ah, yes, that instinct 
which the Church takes such pains to cultivate. A blessed 
instinct, truly! If it were less implicitly followed in this matter 
of ‘arranged’ marriages, perhaps there would be fewer vicious 
men and lost women in France—fewer homes where all the seven 
devils of falsehood and cruelty keep court!” 
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“ Perhaps,” was the reply—a reply so unexpected that even 
Paul, in the white heat of his passion, gasped at it in astonish- 
ment, “There may be—there are—rare cases in which obedience 
to parents ceases to be the highest duty. There is a heroism of 
disobedience.” The curé paused. “ But one does not ask heroism 
of a child.” His deep voice softened. “ Rose Mercier is a child— 
to all intents and purposes.” 

The pitying tone fell like water on the flames of Paul Corréze’s 
fury. “Rose! Oh, my God!” he muttered with a strangling sob, 
and, leaning his arm against the window-frame, dropped his head 
upon it. Bowed down he stood, all his slender trame shaken 
with despairing passion. 

Once more his brother watched him, and, as he watched, certain 
old lines of pain and conflict—grown of late years indistinct and 
faint—showed themselves conspicuously in his strong face. The 
sight of the young man’s agony affected him like the pressure of 
a finger on some ancient hurt. 

He spoke again, more gently still. “My dear boy, I am 
sorry r 

“Sorry?” Paul repeated fiercely. “Ah, 1 daresay, as you 
might be sorry for some village child whose toy had been taken 
away from him! You know nothing of such suffering as this— 
you can know nothing. Perhaps you fancy some knowledge of it 
may be got in the confessional? Bah! as though the men and 
women you confess—if they really love, really sutter—would tell 
you all the heart of their pain! As though they could! There 
are no words for some things. And what can you—a priest 
—guess of the torture of seeing the woman you love forced into 
another man’s arms before your eyes? Oh, great God! to live 
here, knowing her at La Ferriere—with him ! ” 

The priest did not immediately reply, but he leaned heavily on 
the back of his writing-chuir, and those halt-etlaced lines grew 
Sturtlingly clear fora moment. ‘ You will nut be here,” he said 
at length, slowly. “That is spared you.” 

In the pause preceding those words he had looked both back- 
wards and forward—backwards to his own past, forward to Paul’s 
future—and made up his mind, definitely and irrevocably, to a 
new sacrifice. 

Next morning, as the two brothers sat together over a barely 
tasted breakfast, he said, “ Paul, I have been considering the 
question of your vacations. You won't care to spend the whole 
year in Paris; indeed, that wouldn’t be advisable from any point 
of view F 
“Uf course, I shall come here at Easter.” 
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“No, no; better go farther afield.” The curé’s manner was 
studiedly off-hand. His northern reticence had reasserted itself; 
he felt that any repetition of the previous evening’s scene would 
be unendurable. ‘“ You have seen nothing of the world outside 
France—hardly anything of France itself. Why not travel a 
little ?” 

“ How about travelling expenses?” 

“ We will find money for them—somehow.” 

“The ‘ finding ’ will be a difficult matter, I should say.” 

“Tt can be managed.” 

Paul, who had been bending low over his plate, flung up his 
head suddenly. “ Why not say at once that you don’t waut me 
at St. Quentin? Though Heaven only knows what you're afraid 
of now—it can’t be the prospect of a mésalliance. Mésalliance, 
forsooth! I thank the fates my father, at least, was no 
aristocrat |” 

“For myself,” the curé began, then checked himself with, “ But 
we needn’t talk of that. If you would like to travel——” 

“Thank you, my soul doesn’t hanker after strange places. I 
should prefer coming here.” 

“You cannot come here.” 

M. de Lagrange’s voice sounded its sternest note. 

Paul sprang up. “Why not? Who says so?” 

“Tsay so. Isay more. If, after this morning, you set foot in 
St. Quentin for many years to come, I shall hold youn——” 

“ No Christian, I suppose?” Paul mocked. 

“ No man—worthy the name. You understand?” 

“Yes "—after a prolonged pause. “I understand. You speak 
plain words, brother Honoré.” 

Paul sat for a while silent with his elbows on the table, his 
hands propping his head. His violence fell helpless, as it had 
always done from the time when, as a child, he had disturbed the 
peace of the presbytery with fits of boyish passion, before the 
strength of his brother’s will. Besides, what use in coming 
back? All was over. The notion that Rose might even now be 
induced to reassert her right of choice, repudiating the agreement 
to which she had unwillingly consented—a notion which would 
hardly have failed to occur to an Englishman—never crossed 
Paul’s French brain. 

“It seems,” he said at length in a sullen tone, “ that you are 
advising me to run away.” 

“Under some circumstances” —the curé’s lips were dry, and 


he appeared to speak with difliculty—‘* that is the only thing 
to do.” 
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‘Again Paul’s temper blazed up. “Do you speak from ex- 
perience?” he inquired insolently. 

“ Yes.” 

At any other time that surprising monosyllable would certainly 
have given the young man pause, but for the moment an insane 
longing to revenge himself on someone—it mattered not whom, 
and Honoré chanced to be at hand—held exclusive possession of 
his mind, 

“ An experience belonging to the remote days of your life as a 
layman, I presume?” 

The blood rushed to the priest’s pale face. He half rose, then 
sat down again, and answered, aloud and distinctly : 

“No.” 

His hesitation to reply had lasted only a few seconds. The 
space of three breaths had sufficed him to fight—and win—the 
sharpest inward struggle of his life. 

Having spoken, he leaned back in his chair, white and rigid, 
and there was a brief silence in the homely little room. 

Then Paul got up from the table, and made his way unsteadily 
round it to the place where the other sat, so still that he scarcely 
seemed to breathe. ‘ Honoré,” he began hoarsely, ‘“‘ I—I——” 

His voice failed him suddenly. Dropping on his knees beside 
the motionless figure in the chair, he seized the thin hand that 
hung nearest to him, and pressed his lips upon it. 

“Your pardon!” he cried. ‘“ Brother—tather in Christ—your 
pardon! For Christ’s sake!” 


Cuapter VI. 
HERMINIE DE VALLETORT. 


“Joy has not found her yet—nor ever will.” 


“ Doxzs M.1]’Abbé think of calling at the Chateau this afternoon ?” 

No answer from Honoré de Lagrange, who sat by the window 
with an open letter in his hand. Jeanne-Marie, folding up the 
tablecloth after breakfast, made an impatient grimace, 

“It’s always like this since that boy went away; for two days 
after the postman has been, one might as well be in the house 
with a stock or a stone——” 

Here the old woman’s aggrieved mutterings caught the ear of 
her master, who turned round with a startled “sh? Did you 
speak, Jeanne-Marie?” 

Jeanne-Marie repeated her original question, adding, “ Because, 
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if so, I must look at once to the hem of your best cassock; I know 
it wants mending.” 

(This concluding remark was not made without purpose. “If 
I didn’t put him in mind to change, he’d just as likely walk into 
Madame la Comtesse’s drawing-room as he is now,” Jeanne-Marie 
told herself.) 

The curé stared at her in mild surprise. “At the Chateau? 
There is nobody there tor me to call on that I know of.” 

Jeunne-Marie raised the hands that held the tablecloth aloft in 
astonishment, “1s it possible that M. l’Abbé does not know? 
Wuy, they arrived last Mouday. M. le Comte, Mme. la Comtesse, 
the two children, tue governess—the whoie household, in short. 
‘hey mean to stay here three months, Elie Bazin says.” 

* judeeu.” M, de Lagrange returned to his letter. 

Jeanue-Marie lingered. 

“So if you intend goiug to-day 

“ Not to-day. Later, perhaps—later.” The curé spoke without 
raising his eyes. 

Jeanne-Murie, deeply disappointed, retired in the direction of 
the door. Impossible to awaken M. Honoré’s interest in anything 
nowadays, except those tiresome letters from Paris, letters which 
were not even written by M. Paul himself. 

Jeunne-Marie, though no scholar, knew the difference between 
Paul’s big dashing hand and the crabbed characters at present 
absorbing her master’s attention. 

“There's a large party staying at the Chateau,” she adventured 
from the doorway. ‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen. Some of them are 
English, according to Kie Bazin.” 

* Really?” Still M. de Lagrange did not look up. 

“ And 1 think Elie must be right for once. ‘he young lady 
is very tall—unearly as tall as M. l'Abbé—and rides about the 
rouds on a wheel-tming like that M. Paul brought once from 
Bourges. Aud her brother (1 suppose he is her brother; he 
goes with her on anvther of those machimes) wears queer rough 
clouhes, and the thickest boots you ever saw, with great nails in 
the soles r 

The speaker stopped abruptly. “Talking to the deaf is poor 
work,” she murmured under her breath, clattering noisily along 
the narrow passage kitchenwards. 

In the kitchen, over her “ washing up,’ 


”» 


she grew gradually 
calmer. ‘‘No doubt they'll be asking him to dinner soon. 
Perhaps he could eat M. Galet’s dishes; he’s plainly tired of 
mine. it makes one’s heart ache to see nim, scarcely touching a 
morsel, aud growlug thinner every day; aud now his new iaucy 
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for doing without a fire! I wonder if I dare slip back again and 
put a match to the stove? "Tis ready laid.” 

Jeanne-Marie held silent debate with herself for a couple of 
minutes on this point; then, remembering that she had left her 
master “ with his head in that blessed old letter,’ decided to risk 
the attempt. She took pains to make her re-entry as unobtrusive 
as possible. But her petticoats would rustle ; a board in the floor 
creaked as she crossed it; finally, the stove door escaped her 
trembling hand, and fell back on its hinges with a rattle. M. de 
Lagrange—who was at the moment returning his letter to its 
envelope—glanced up sharply at the noise. 

“ You need -not light the fire. Iam going to Buzangais, and 
shall be out the better part of the day. Why, my good Jeanne, 
what's the matter ?” 


For Jeanne-Marie, throwing down her match-box, had burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“Oh, yes!” she retorted, scrambling up from her knees, while 
her wrinkled face worked painfully. ‘“ Buzangais—I daresay ! 
You are always going somewhere in these days. Perhaps it is 
because you are going to Buzangais that you didn’t eat two 
mouthfuls of breakfast? Perhaps it was because you walked to 
St. Etienne last night that you didn’t want any supper? It is 
time M. l’Abbé found a new servant, for clearly Iam unable to 
cook to his liking.” Distress choked the old woman; the tears 
that filled her faded eyes overran them, and made slow, piteous 
way down her furrowed cheeks. Honoré de Lagrange felt a lump 
rise in his own throat. 

“My kind old Jeanne, you mustn’t make yourself unhappy. I 
have by no means lost my relish for your cooking, I assure you. 
I still think, as I thought thirty years ago, that your omelettes 
are the best in the world.” 

“Then,” Jeanne-Marie retorted defiantly, “ either you are ill, 
or you are starving yourself.” 

The curé’s thin face—it had certainly grown thinner during the 
last six months—fiushed faintly as he answered, “ Neither, 
Jeanne, on my honour. I own that I am anxious to economise 
this winter ; I will tell you frankly why. It is important—highly 
important—that M. Paul should be able to take a little journey 
in the spring, and journeys, as you know, cost money.” 

“I might have known it was for M. Paul!” Jeanne-Marie 
cried. 


“Well?” M. de Lagrange half smiled. “Since it is my 
greatest pleasure——” 


“To go hungry and fireless for his sake?” the old woman 
VOL. OXX. 
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interrupted, indignation lending her audacity. ‘Oh, I believe 
you! It would give you pleasure to die for his sake, no doubt, 
but it is not so pleasant for those who have to stand by and see 
you kill yourself.” 

“ Nonsense, Jeanne-Marie! Men are not so easily killed as you 
imagine. A little hard living does not harm any man—least of all 
a priest. Iam much obliged for your tears, my good Jeanne, but 
indeed they are wasted on me.” 

Jeanne-Marie hastily wiped off the unnecessary drops. When 
M. Honoré spoke in that tone, further argument was useless. 

“There is a letter from M. Paul?” she insinuated cunningly. 
“‘T hope he is well?” 

“Tn health, quite, my correspondent says.” The curé barely 
suppressed a sigh. “The letter is not from M. Paul himself.” 

« That,” thought Jeanne-Marie, “I knew already.” 

“So the boy’s in trouble of some kind.” Thus she interpreted 
the elder brother’s sigh when she had leisure to consider the 
matter in private. “ Well, well, we all know what Paris is! 
What with the cafés, and the gambling rooms, and the actresses 
and dancers as bad as they can be—and some of the ladies not 
much better, by all accounts—a poor young man hasn’t much 
chance of keeping straight, I suspect, especially when he’s what 
some might call handsome, like Paul. Meanwhile ”—with a sob 
—“M. Honoré must starve, in order that M. Paul may have no 
opportunity of finding out how badly Rose Perrin gets on with 
her old husband. I see!” 

“Tf he would but have gone to the Chateau to-day! They 
won't invite him till he has called. They never think of anything 
up there. ‘Pleasure hardens the heart,’ as old Father Lebrun 
used to say, and with those people it’s pleasure, pleasure from 
morning till night. Such pleasure, too, tramping over muddy 
fields to kill poor harmless little birds, and tearing aang the 
lanes on strange inventions only fit for a circus.’ 

In this estimate of the Count and Countess de Ratillon, Jeanne- 
Marie’s temper had the better of her sense of justice. Two more 
amiable young creatures do not draw the breath of life in France. 
Had they been aware of their parish priest’s circumstances, they 
would gladly have feasted him every day of the week—always 
supposing he could have been induced to accept their invitations, 
which (even as it was) he found too numerous, and frequently 
availed himself of some excuse to decline. 

“I wish he were just a Jittle less of a hermit,” Claire de Ratillon 
would say on such occasions to any Parisian friend who happened 
to be gracing her house-party. ‘‘ From every other point of view 
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we are most fortunate in him. Such a distinguished preacher, 
and then so well-bred a man—quite one of ourselves. A 
Lagrange, my dear; can you believe it? Yes; positively a first 
cousin of the old Marquis Jules!” 

That a first cousin of the old Marquis Jules might be at times 
in need of food and fire was a notion which never suggested itself 
to this little lady’s brain. Fortunately, perhaps. Knowledge of 
the truth would have placed her in a very awkward dilemma. It 
is so difficult to minister to the needs of a poor man who is also 
“ quite one of ourselves.” 

If the Count and Countess de Ratillon were ever unkind to 
anybody it was to themselves, in the matter of that annual exile 
from Paris, to which they voluntarily submitted with a cheerful 
courage having in it a touch of the heroic. Not even to the 
privacy of their own several bosoms—much less to each other’s 
sympathetic ear—did Philippe, Comte de Ratillon, and Claire, his 
wife, admit to the secret sinking of spirit with which each autumn 
they set out for their place of banishment, or the frenzy of 
repressed joy which shook their being when, on the blessed first 
of March, they drove once more along the lighted boulevards of 
Paris—those dear boulevards! always gay, always full of life and 
charm—towards their snug apartment in the Champs Elysées. 
To live, worthily, the life @ ?’Anglaise—and no self-respecting 
member of the Ratillons’ set could dream of living any other—it 
was not sufficient to bury one’s self for at least a third part of the 
year in the country; one must approach that place of social 
sepulture with an air of relief, and make shift to quit it with a 
decent show of reluctance. The Ratillons did their best to live 
worthily, and were rewarded by the respect of a small knot of 
compatriots struggling steadfastly to attain a similar end. 

It was reserved for their English friends to discover the 
hollowness of the enthusiasms cultivated with so much pain 
and care. 

“Poor dear little woman! I am so sorry for her!” Beatrice 
Orde would say when her hostess, masking natural distaste bebind 
a manner resolutely cheerful, had departed for a bicycle ride over 
doubtful roads, or a round of the links in a boisterous north- 
easterly wind. ‘She does loathe the whole business so heartily.” 

Beatrice herself was a fine specimen of the latter-day young 
Englishwoman—a “lovely giantess,” whose height and propor- 
tions might have satisfied the author of ‘Trilby.’ She played 
games as untiringly as an undergraduate in his first year, and 
was a8 fearless (and as disdainful of sentiment) as the schoolboy 
five years that active young gentleman’s junior. Madame de 
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Ratillon had invited her to St. Quentin partly out of admiration 
for her athletic prowess, partly in order that “that poor George 
Fullerton ”—whom the little Countess conceived to have been 
cruelly treated by Miss Orde at Dinard—“ might have one more 
opportunity to make running.” 

Circumstances at Chateau St. Quentin proved all in Mr. 
Fullerton’s favour. The Gallic version of English life daily 
presented there was not without its points of unconscious 
humour, and a common (if generally unacknowledged) apprecia- 
tion of these quickly created a bond between the young man and 
the girl. George and Beatrice were alike incapable of real dis- 
loyalty towards their hospitable entertainers, but when the host 
appeared on the lawn-tennis ground in a white silk jersey laced 
with blue bobbin, it was hardly in young human nature to refrain 
from a single glance of amused intelligence. 

Nothing cements intimacy like simultaneous enjoyment of a 
joke. Next day the bobbin was pink, and— 

“ Tt’s a shame to laugh!” Miss Orde declared afterwards, with 
tears of mirth in her fine blue eyes. “They are so kind and 
clever, and charming in their own way. But oh! isn’t it the 
very funniest thing you ever saw?” 

(She appealed instinctively for sympathy to her countryman, 
quite forgetting that he had had the temerity to make love to her 
less than six months before.) 

“Not quite. The funniest thing I ever saw in all my life was 
Charles de Lamors—the little fair chap who came over to shoot 
yesterday—the first time he went out salmon-fishing, and found 
that, on occasion, he would be expected to go into the water. You 
should have seen his face!” 

Mr. Fullerton and Miss Orde were not the only members of the 
Countess’s party to whom the proceedings of the heads of the 
house of Ratillon occasionally presented themselves in a ludicrous 
light. The Marquise de Marinel, Count Philippe’s aunt—a 
venerable lady who had held sternly aloof from two “sham” 
courts in succession, turning a stony eye of dignified non- 
recognition alike on bourgeois king and usurping emperor— 
regarded her nephew’s predilection for strange sports which the 
French gentleman of an earlier generation would have left con- 
temptuously to his English groom, and her niece’s extravagances 
in shooting-skirts and golf-clubs, with much the kind of cynical 
amusement that Louis XVI.’s lock-making and his hapless wife’s 
masquerade at the Little Trianon may have stirred in the mind of 
a grande dame who was old in 1785. 

“So Philippe has gone out to kill rats? That seems a curious 
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form of pleasure ; but fashions in pleasure change as fast, nowa- 
days, as fashions in clothes. And Claire, I feel sure, is engaged 
in some game from which she will return hot and dirty and 
dishevelled—a good deal less fit to enter her drawing-room than 
her own kitchenmaid. I am an old woman, behind the age, no 
doubt, for, indeed, my dear Herminie, I cannot help thinking that 
we amused ourselves more agreeably in my early days.” 

Herminie de Valletort smiled. ‘“ Dear Marquise, you must 
allow something for the attraction of novelty in the case of a 
young creature like Claire.” 

“Certainly, for a person of her years—a wife and mother— 
Claire is still absurdly young—in mind.” 

Madame de Marinel’s tone was severe. 

“She married for love. Perhaps”—Madame de Valletort 
suggested, while the smile faded slowly from her finely-cut lips 
— that explains her present extravagance of youth.” 

“You may well call it extravagance. She behaves like a 
whimsical girl. Perhaps that is why you talk of her as if she 
were still in her teens. As a matter of fact she is seven-and- 
twenty, a married woman of six years’ standing.” 

“ And I’m seven-and-thirty! and it’s nineteen years and more 
since I——. Qh!” cried Madame de Valletort, with something 
between a laugh and a sigh, “seven-and-thirty is a detestable 
age!” 

Madame de Marinel’s keen old eyes took a rapid survey of the 
beautiful face and unspoiled figure in the armchair opposite. 
“Not when one has preserved one’s complexion,” she replied 
succinctly. 

“Yes, even then, if one happens to be husbandless, childless, 
without a tie or an affection in the world. Some women of my 
years seem able to make a life for themselves out of their looks 
and their gowns and their admirers. I can’t. I have grown 
tired of that ancient game. I go on playing it because I have 
nothing else to do. But I play without spirit. I no longer enjoy 
robbing Madame This of the attentions of Monsieur That—a fatal 
sign of age. Oh, I am getting old—there is no doubt of it! And 
sometimes I feel very lonely.” 

“That last ill is easily remedied. Forgive me, I have often 
wondered at your persistent refusal to form new ties.” 

“Dear lady, I share that wonder of yours. There was a time 
when I fully expected to marry again, and really I’m at a loss to 
explain why I haven’t done it. My husband was very kind and good 
—quite the best man I ever knew.” Madame de Valletort lowered 
her clear voice reverentially. “He would have made an ideal 
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father; but it’s not in human nature that a girl of eighteen 
should fall in love with a man of seventy, and I was barely 
Claire’s age when he died.” 

“Then in Heaven’s name, my dear child, why condemn yourself 
to perpetual widowhood ?” 

“T can’t tell you. I have no valid reason to offer. Indeed, all 
the valid reasons are on the other side. Iam alone and idle. All 
my immediate relatives are dead. I have never been a mother” 
—the speaker grew suddenly pale, and her lip trembled—“ and— 
and I am not ashamed to confess—to you—I long to be one! 
There are moments when—just for the hope, some day, of a child 
in my arms—I have all but persuaded myself. But when it 
comes to point-blank decision, I shrink back. I believe I’m 
afraid.” 

“Afraid ?” Madame de Marinel echoed softly. Her keen eyes 
had become wonderfully gentle. 

“Yes; I have lived so long on the surface of things, I’m afraid 
of what underlies it. For years I’ve been playing—watching 
others play—with the semblance of passion. A mere glimpse of 
the real thing terrifies me to death. It is so horrible to be loved 
when one can’t love in return!” 

“ You make yourself out singularly insensible.” 

“Perhaps I’ve reason to be thankful for my native in- 
sensibility.” 

This time Madame de Marinel made no rejoinder, and the 
younger woman suddenly stretched out a pleading hand. 

“Understand me. Mine was not what is called an unhappy 
marriage. He was a good man. He was always kind and 
pitiful— making compassionate allowance for my errors and 
ignorances. If he had not been my husband, I could have loved 
him very much. But they shouldn’t have made me his wife—at 
eighteen.” 

Another silence. 

“Not that there was anyone else. There was noone. Before 
I had had time to think of love, I was married,”’—she shivered 
involuntarily—“ and all that was over for me for ever.” 

“You made no objection to accepting General de Valletort,” the 
Marquise observed frostily. 

“No, I behaved like a coward. I shrank from resisting my 
uncle, as I ought to have done.” 

* Pardon me,’—Madame de Marinel’s chill tones seemed to fill 
the room with a cold breath of displeasure—“ if I can’t quite go 
along with you there. The principle of resistance to constituted 
authority, which you fin-de-sitcle young women seem to regard as 
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the paramount duty, naturally commends itself less to me. I 
belong to the elder generation.” 

“Which should be left untroubled by the neurotic fancies of 
this!” Madame de Valletort responded quickly, with a complete 
change of manner. Rising impulsively, she swept to the old 
lady’s side, took up one of the delicate, ivory-coloured hands that 
rested in her lap, and kissed it. ‘ Dear friend, you will forgive 
one little explosion of the Ibsenite spirit? I have kept silence 
for nearly twenty years.” 

The old Marquise drew the fair head bending over her still 
lower, and with a scarcely articulate “ Poor child!” kissed Madame 
de Valletort gravely between the eyes. 

“Who that had seen her smiling and sparkling at the Cou- 
langes’ last week would believe her capable of this?” she re- 
flected, as Herminie returned to her seat and her embroidery. 

“And now,” said the younger woman, as she threaded a 
needle, “let us talk of something else. You have seen Claire’s 
list for Thursday’s dinner, I know. Any interesting names?” 

“One. Do you remember a certain Abbé de Lagrange, about 
whose sermons all Paris went mad twelve or fourteen years 
ago?” 

Madame de Valletort smiled. “M. de Lagrange is my second 
cousin.” 

“You know him?” 

“T used to know him very well. There was a time—before he 
took orders—when he spent part of every summer at my uncle’s 
house near Evreux. And in later years, we—M. de Valletort and 
I—saw a good deal of him in Paris. I shall be very glad to meet 
him again,” Herminie added. 

“ You were aware he was here ?” 

“Oh dear, yes! He wrote to me—a kind little letter—when 
my husband died.” 

“That was a strange whim of his, leaving Paris in the height 
of his popularity, to bury himself glive in a country commune,” 
Madame de Marine! remarked, thoughtfully. 

Herminie de Valletort made a little moue. “The saints are an 
inexplicable folk.” 

“T don’t think,” observed the Marquise, “that I should have 
reckoned your cousin to that particular tribe. A man of wonder- 
ful gifts—an undoubted moral enthusiast. But a saint—hardly! 
Excuse me, my dear.” 

“If Honoré was not a saint in those days ’—Herminie looked up 
from the two skeins of silk she was comparing with a slight flush 
on her face—“ he was certainly trying to becomeone. ThisI can 
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tell you about him,” she added. “It’s only fair to him that I 
should. He left Paris of his own free will, though no one but 
the Archbishop knew why.” 

“My dear child, I never doubted. The Archbishop was very 
reluctant to Jet him go, so we heard at the time.” 

“M. de Valletort blamed the Archbishop for giving way to 
Honoré in the matter. He had an immense respect for my cousin, 
and a profound belief in his power for good. I believed he 
cherished hopes that, under Honoré’s influence, even I might grow 
commendably serious, in time. Poor Gaspard! Those were 
marvellous crowds at Ste. Marguerite’s, weren’t they ?” 

“ Not more marvellous than the sermons they came to hear.” 

“Well, perhaps not. Honoré certainly had his inspired 
moments when, as the general used to say, he took one by 
the throat like a verse of Victor Hugo or a storm in the 
Alps!” 

“ His preaching was like the story of his life—full of dramatic 
surprises,” Madame de Marinel said. “ Dear, how well I remember 
the flutter in a certain set when it was first rumoured that he had 
taken orders! The news came upon everybody like a thunder- 
clap. He seemed marked out for a very different career, and then 
he was no longer quite a young man.” 

“No,” Madame de Valletort assented. ‘“ He must have been 
six- or seven-and-twenty at the time of his ordination. I remember 
the date perfectly; it was in the spring of the year after my 
marriage.” 

She paused abruptly upon the words, as if they had suggested 
some new idea ; then bent again over her work. 

Next morning there were three letters for the Presbytery. 
One, bearing an episcopal seal, summoned M. de Lagrange to an 
interview with his bishop. A second contained the Countess de 
Ratillon’s invitation to dinner. At sight of the handwriting on 
the third envelope, the curé started slightly, and drew back a 
step from the table where it lay. 

“ Well,” he said to himself, with a smile that had no mirth in 
it, and much anger, “I suppose any man would start on the 
first appearance of a ghost. And a priest is no more than a 
man.” 

Assuming an air of determination, he stretched out his hand, 
took up the letter, opened it, and read :— 


“CHATEAU St. QUENTIN. 
“ Monday. 
“My DEAR Cousin,— You will no doubt be surprised to find me, for the 
moment, one of your parishioners. 
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“T trust you may be able to come here on Thursday; a meeting with 
you would be very pleasant to me. I have grown old enough—and sad 
enough—to turn very wistfully to the past and its friendships; to all 
things and people belonging to the days when I was young. 

“And you—although in renouncing the world you renounced your 
friends also, yet I cannot help hoping that your kind heart has preserved 
some kindly recollection of those unworthy persons, including (among the 
least worthy) 


“ Your cousin, 


*“HERMINIE DE VALLETORT.” 


(To be continued.) 











Old Crabb.” 


Ir was a matter of general astonishment to the numerous friends 
of Henry Crabb Robinson that “ Old Crabb,” as they invariably 
called him, had never been induced to undertake some great 
literary work. He had cultivated literary society during the 
whole of his long life, and had known almost every literary person 
worth knowing, in England and Germany, for over half a century. 
He had been pressed by Thomas Carlyle to write an account of 
his recollections of Schiller for the latter’s life of that poet. He 
was known to have provided Madame de Staél with the informa- 
tion on German philosophy which appears in her book ‘ De 
l’Allemagne.’ He had made valuable contributions from the stores 
of his capacious memory to Mrs. Austin’s ‘Characteristics of 
Goethe,’ and to Mr. Gilchrist’s ‘Memoirs of William Blake.’ Yet 
the only ventures into authorship on his own account, which were 
published during his lifetime, were a small volume on Gall 
and Spurzheim’s ‘ Craniology,’ in 1807, which excited hardly any 
public interest, and a translation of ‘Amatonda,’ a fairy tale by 
Anton Wall, which fell dead from the press in 1811. 

His own explanation of the matter was explicit enough, if not 
particularly convincing. “Sir,” he would declare, “1 have no 
literary talent. I cannot write. I never could write anything, 
and I never would write anything.” This is only one instance 
of the comical habit of self-depreciation which was characteristic 
of him. He not only professed to have no literary talent, but 
to know no law, and tried to persuade his friends that he retired 
from the Bar from fear that his incompetence as a lawyer might 
be discovered. But to take this quite seriously would be absurd. 
As Walter Bagehot truly remarks, no one who was incompetent 
ever said so. What he says in another place is much nearer the 
mark :— 

“T early found that I had not the literary ability to give me such a place 


among English authors as I should have desired; but I thought that I 
had an opportunity of gaining a knowledge of many of the most distin- 
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guished men of the age, and that I might do good by keeping a record of 
my interviews with them.” 


And an ample record he did keep; the original MSS. thereof, 
preserved in Dr. Williams’s Library in Gordon Square, comprising 
thirty-five closely-written volumes of Diary, thirty volumes of 
Journals of Tours, thirty-two volumes (indexed) of Letters, four 
volumes of Reminiscences, and one volume of Anecdotes. A 
selection, estimated to comprise about a thirtieth part of this 
mass of biographical material, was published, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Sadler, in 1869, in three substantial volumes, and 
proved conclusively that, whatever “Old Crabb’s” other literary 
disqualifications may have been, he was certainly not deficient in 
the art of graceful and picturesque narrative. That he had much 
to tell which was worthy of preservation, no one who had ever 
listened to his talk can have ventured to doubt. 

Henry Crabb Robinson was the son of a tanner, and was born 
at Bury St, Edmunds in 1775. After an unsatisfactory education 
at several small private schools, he was, at the age of fifteen, 
articled to an attorney at Colchester. Five or six years later 
he came to London with a view to qualifying for practice, and 
was engaged as a conveyancing clerk in the office of a solicitor 
in Saville Kow when, in 1798, an uncle died, and left him a 
small property of the value of about a hundred pounds per annum. 
He very soon gave up his employment, and for a year or more 
lived an unsettled life in London, reading in a desultory way, 
taking lessons in German, and making acquaintance with literary 
people. 

Then came what proved to be the turning-point in his life. 
In the early part of the year 1800 he started off on a walking 
tour in Germany, with the result that, after staying some time 
in Frankfort, where he studied German poetry and philosophy 
with his friends the Brentanos, and associated with Winckelmann 
and other “ poetico-metaphysical religionists,” he, in 1802, settled 
at Jena, entered himself as a student at the University, and 
passed there three of the happiest years of his life. Student life 
at Jena in those days certainly possessed some unequivocal 
advantages. His entrance fees amounted to little more than 
half-a-guinea ; Jena itself he declares to be the most beautiful 
spot, especially in springtime, that he ever dwelt in; and his 
lodgings, which, he says, were among the best in the town, with 
a sitting-room containing four sash-windows opening into a 
beautiful walk of lime trees and affording a fine hilly prospect, 
cost him no more than £7 a year. To a high-spirited young 
man, who limited his studies to eight hours a day, and was 
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capable of introducing the game of leap-frog among his German 
fellow-students, this may well have seemed an ideal place of 
existence; for, in addition to the foregoing advantages, he 
appears to have enjoyed unrivalled opportunities for what all his 
life he valued above everything, the making of personal acquaint- 
ance with distinguished men. Some of the pen-and-ink portraits 
of celebrities he met about this time are very neatly touched off. 
He tells of his introduction to the great Goethe, “the most 
oppressively handsome man I ever saw”; to Schiller, who struck 
him as having “a wild expression and a sickly look”; and to 
Herder, who impressed him as “a fine clerical figure.” Kotzebue 
is described as a “a lively little man with small black eyes and 
the manner of a petit maitre,” and Schelling, as having “the 
countenance of a white negro . . . the curly hair, flat nose, and 
thick lips, without the colour of an African.” 

There must have been something more than ordirarily at- 
tractive about the young student, enabling him, as he did, so 
readily to make good his footing among all that was best in the 
intellectual life of Germany. He himself modestly attributes it 
to the fact that, during nearly the whole of his time at Jena, 
he was the only Englishman there, and says that his being 
“Der Englander” was a passport everywhere. At a later date 
Goethe spoke of him as a sort of missionary to Germany on behalf 
of English poetry, and as early as 1803 we find him introducing 
Wordsworth’s ‘Lyrical Ballads’ to the notice of Herder. In 
after days he came to be looked upon as also a missionary on 
behalf of German poetry and philosophy to England. Probably 
his love of metaphysical discussions was not the least of his 
recommendations to the German mind; but if there be any part 
of his entertaining “ Reminiscences” where the English reader 
is tempted to yawn, and skip a page or two, it is when the author 
indulges in an exposition of the fundamental principles of Kant, 
or some similar problem of German philosophy. 

When, in 1804, Madame de Staél came to Weimar, she im- 
mediately caused young Robinson to be introduced to her, for 
the purpose of philosophical conversation. She, in her turn, 
introduced him to the Duke of Weimar, who came to see her 
one day after dinner, with the words, “J’ai voulu connaitre la 
philosophie allemande ; j’ai frappé 4 la porte de tout le monde— 
Robinson seul |’a ouverte.” This was not, however, meant to 
imply that no German was competent to expound generally the 
philosopy of his native land, but to show, as she afterwards said, 
that “the English mind is in the middle—between the German 
and the French—and is a medium of communication between 
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them.” Robinson seems to have thought that, so far at least as 
German philosophy and literature were concerned, he was quite 
capable of giving instruction to a French lady, even though 
that lady were the celebrated Madame de Staél; and he also 
contrived to get a good deal of amusement in the course of 
doing so. 

“On the 28th of January,” he says, “I first waited on her. I was 
shown into her bedroom, for which, not knowing Parisian customs, I was 
unprepared. She was sitting most decorously in her bed, and writing. 
She had a nightcap on, and her face was not made up for the day. It was 
by no means a captivating spectacle, but I had a very cordial reception, 
and two bright black eyes smiled benignantly on me. After a warm 
expression of her pleasure at making my acquaintance, she dismissed me 
till three o’clock. On my return I found a very different person—the 
accomplished Frenchwoman surrounded by admirers, some of whom were 
themselves distinguished.” 


On the occasion of the Duke of Weimar’s visit, already referred 
to, after expressing her pleasure at seeing him behave like an 
Englishman, though not according to German etiquette, she 
abruptly inquired, “Are you rich?” ‘The poor young student 
appears to have shown commendable presence of mind, for he 
says he felt that, so introduced, it was not a complimentary 
question. “As you please to take it,” he replied. “I am either 
a rich man of letters, or a poor gentleman,” and with that she 
was content. It was his great aim to make her feel the transcen- 
dent excellence of Goethe. But he failed. On one occasion, by 
speaking irreverently of the ‘Natiirliche Tochter,’ she provoked 
him to an expression of rudeness. 


“Madame,” I said, “vous n’avez pas compris Goethe, et vous ne le 
comprendrez jamais.” Her eye flashed—she stretched out her fine arm, 
of which she was justly vain, and said in an emphatic tone, “ Monsieur, 
je comprends tout ce qui mérite d’étre compris; ce que je ne comprends 
pas n’est rien.” 


He makes merry over her occasional success in spoiling a fine 
thing, and gives an amusing instance in connection with a noble 
saying of Kant :— 


“TI repeated to her, ‘There are two things which, the more I contem- 
plate them, the more they fill my mind with admiration—the starry 
heavens above me, and the moral law within me.’ She sprang up, ex- 
claiming, ‘Ah, que cela est beau! Il faut que je l’écrive’; and years 
after, in her ‘Allemagne,’ I found it Frenchified thus: ‘Car, comme un 
philosophe célébre a trés bien dit, pour les curs sensibles, il y a deux 
choses.’ The grave philosopher of Kénigsberg turned into a ‘ceur 
sensible’! ” 


Towards the close of 1805 Robinson took leave of his German 
friends and returned to England. After trying to supplement 
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his little income by translating German pamphlets, and making 
an abortive attempt to get into the diplomatic service, he obtained, 
through his friend Collier, the post of Times correspondent at 
Altona. Forced to return home before the end of the year, in 
consequence of the progress of the French arms, he became for 
a time a sort of foreign editor of the Times, until, on the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1808, he was sent to the Peninsula as war 
correspondent. His tenure of this post terminated with the 
battle of Corunna in 1809, and his connection with the Times 
shortly after ceased altogether. While in the Times office he 
came across a curious character in the person of W. Combe, 
author of a now deservedly almost forgotten poem entitled “ The 
Adventures of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque.” Combe 
was a tall, fine old gentleman, with a stately figure and handsome 
face, who did not appear to do much work with the pen, but to 
be chiefly a consulting man. When Walter was away Combe 
used to be more at the office, and to decide in the dernier ressort. 
Robinson learned afterwards that at this time and until the end 
of his life Combe was an inhabitant of the King’s Bench Prison, 
and when he came to Printing House Square it was only by 
virtue of a day rule. Mr. Walter, it was believed, had offered to 
release him from prison by paying his debts, but this the other 
would not permit, as he did not acknowledge the equity of the 
claim for which he suffered imprisonment. Combe had a habit of 
relating well-known anecdotes about other people and transferring 
the action to himself. This infirmity of old Combe was quite 
notorious, but at first Robinson was altogether taken in by it. 
He relates an amusing instance of how this romancer was once 
caught tripping :— 

“ At a large dinner-party Combe gave a very pleasant and interesting 
account of his building a well-known house on Keswick Lake; he went 
very much into details, tall at last the patience of one of the party was 
exhausted, and he cried out, ‘Why, what an impudent fellow you are! 
You have given a very true and capital account of the house, and I wonder 
how you learned it; but that house was built by my father; it was never 
out of the family, and is in my own possession at this moment.’ Combe 
was not in the least abashed, but answered with the greatest nonchalance, 
‘I am obliged to you for doing justice to the fidelity of my description ; 
I have no doubt it is your property, and I hope you will live long to 
enjoy it.’” 

In 1809 Robinson began keeping his terms at Middle Temple 
Hall, but it was not until 1811 that he made up his mind to 
study seriously for the Bar. He was called in 1813, joined the 
Norfolk circuit, and enjoyed a continuously increasing practice 
for fifteen years; but in 1828 he retired, having, he says, 
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“acquired a gentlemanly independence, such at least as would 
enable a bachelor, of no luxurious or expensive habits, to enjoy 
good society with leisure.” This “gentlemanly independence” 
was the very moderate sum of “about £200 per annum, with 
the prospect of something more.” Writing, in 1847, he says :— 

“T have frequently asserted since my retirement that the two wisest 
acts of my life were my going to the Bar when, according to the usual age 
at which men begin practice, I was already an old man, being 38, and my 
retiring from the Bar when, according to the same ordinary usage, I was 
still a young man, viz., 53.” 

There is little in Robinson’s career as a lawyer to interest the 
general reader, but a word or two may be given to some obsolete 
customs which he notes in his diary. In the spring of 1818 a 
bag was sent him from Gurney, the King’s Counsel, for which he 
presented Gurney’s clerk with a guinea. It appears that it was 
formerly the etiquette of the Bar that none but serjeants and 
King’s Counsel were entitled to carry a bag in Westminster Hall. 
Until some King’s Counsel presented him with one, the stuff- 
gownsman, however large his practice might be, was forced to 
carry his papers in his hand. The presentation of a bag was 
considered to mark the recipient as a rising man. In 1817 he 
witnessed the last trial by wager of battle in Westminster Hall, 
when Thornton, in a murder trial, threw down a glove on the floor 
of the court, saying, “Not guilty; and this I am prepared to 
defend with my body.” And in 1826 he speaks of seeing a 
meeting of knights girt with swords to elect the Grand Assize, an 
antiquated proceeding of which he somewhat mildly remarks 
that time has rendered it inconvenient. The sentence of the 
pillory, which he heard passed on Lord Cochrane and others in 
the King’s Bench in 1814, for a fraud to raise the price of stocks 
by spreading false news, may perhaps be commended to the 
notice of the present Lord Chief Justice, as one of the antiquities 
of our law which might be. now revived with salutary effect. 
“Old Crabb” was noted for his repertory of good stories about 
judges and lawyers. The most extraordinary one to be found in 
the diary—or perhaps anywhere else—is the following, which 
he heard related at a dinner-party by one of the parties con- 

cerned : — 

“When, in 1788, Beaufoy made his famous attempt to obtain the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test“Act, a deputation waited on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Thurlow, to obtain his support. The deputies were Drs. Kippis, 
Palmer (of Hackney), and Rees. The Chancellor heard them very civilly, 
and then said, ‘Gentlemen, I’m against you, by G——. I am for the 


Established Church,d—mme! Not that I have any more regard for the 
Established Church than for any other Church, but because it is estab- 
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lished. And if you can get your d——d religion established, I'll be for 
that too!’ Rees told this story with great glee.” 


A year or two previous to taking to the Bar, Robinson had 
commenced what became intimate and life-long friendships with 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and with Wordsworth. Mary Lamb 
addressed him, familiarly and affectionately, as “Crabby,” and 
Charles writes that “‘Crabius” gives him any dear prints that he 
happens to admire, and adds, “I love him for it and for other things.” 
He accompanied Wordsworth on tours in Scotland, Switzerland, 
Wales, and Italy, and it was to him that the poet dedicated his 
“ Memorials” of the last-named tour, in the lines commencing— 


“Companion! by whose buoyant spirit cheered, 
In whose experience trusting, day by day 
Treasures I gained with zeal that neither feared 
The toils nor felt the crosses of the way.” 


From 1835 onwards, until old age and death put an end to it, he 
was in the habit of spending several weeks with the Wordsworths 
at Rydal Mount, and the regard in which the whole family held 
him may be gathered from their letters of invitation, in which 
such expressions occur as, ‘“ All look forward to your arrival,” and 
“T always sing the same song—No Crabb, no Christmas!” The 
influence of a “buoyant spirit” must have been peculiarly 
welcome to Wordsworth, for he told his doctor, in 1836, that 
Robinson had helped him through the winter, and that he should 
gratefully recollect it as long as he had any memory. 

During these visits to his Rydal friends, Robinson, notwith- 
standing the time consumed in long walks and longer talks, 
managed always to do a very creditable amount of private reading. 
The following is his record for the five weeks spent with them in 
1839: Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution,’ Arnold’s ‘Rome,’ Isaac 
Taylor’s ‘ Physical Theory of Another Life,’ ‘Spiritual Despotism, 
and ‘Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ Gladstone’s ‘Church and 
State,’ some part of Cicero’s ‘ Letters to Atticus, and several 
things from Ben Jonson, besides German with Miss Harden and 
with some of the Arnolds. He was in the habit of reading before 
he got up in the morning, and after he went to bed at night, and, 
like Macaulay, always took care to provide himself with a 
moderate-size library whenever going on a journey. The diary 
contains innumerable entries such as the following :— 


“Rode to Witham on the outside of the Colchester coach and amused 
myself by reading Middleton’s ‘ Letters from Rome.’ ... After an early 
dinner, walked to Blackheath, reading a very amusing article in the 
Edinburgh Review on ‘ Ants.’... Walked home through Hornsey and 
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Islington, reading Schlegel’s ‘ Vorlesungen.’... Walked to Olapton, 
reading ‘Colonel Jack.’... Outside Bury coach to London, read 
Goethe’s ‘ Autobiography.’ ” 

If reading were impracticable during a walk, he always managed 
to find somebody to talk to. Walking home from Hammersmith 
one day, he fell into chat with a shabby-looking fellow, whose 
appearance, he says, was that of a very low person, but whose 
conversation was agreeably surprising, for he talked about trade 
with the knowledge of a practical man of business, enlightened 
by the principles of political economy. On another occasion, 
walking home by way of Bethnal Green, he mentions meeting 
with a nice boy, and having a chat about Bonner’s Fields, where 
the Papists were burnt, and other matters in which a nice boy 
might be presumed to take an interest. It mattered little where 
he was—in the streets of London, or on the Swiss mountains, in 
France, Germany, or Spain, he was always, as he expresses it, 
young in the facility of forming acquaintance, and having the gift 
of making himself agreeable to all sorts and conditions of men, he 
was never at a loss for some sort of companionship. And he 
seems to have done this without in any way sinking his own 
independence and individuality. In later life there were some 
subjects on which he could hardly bear opposition or contradic- 
tion, and he would sometimes say, “I am a man to whom a great 
number of persons entertain the very strongest objection.” But 
at a much earlier date we find him noting in his diary how he had 
found it necessary to employ very plain speaking to a fault-finding 
companion, The entry runs :— 


“At the Jardin des Plantes with E. Hamond’s friend R——, and we 
spent great part of the day together. I believe it was not on this, but 
some other day, when R—— said, ‘I will call for you to-morrow.’ I 
answered, ‘I will thank you not to call. I would rather not see anything 
else with you, and I will tell you frankly why. I am come to Paris to 
enjoy myself, and that enjoyment needs the accompaniment of sympathy 
with others. Now, you dislike everything, and find fault with everything. 
You see nothing which you do not find inferior to what you have seen 
before. This may be all very true, but it makes me very uncomfortable. 
I believe, if I were forced to live with you, I should kill myself. So I shall 
be glad to see you in London, but no more in Paris.’” 


Whether Hamond’s friend R——, after this, thought he would 
be equally glad to see Crabb in London, is not on record. 

It is noticeable that, although he was particularly fond of 
touring, and moreover that he made several of his tours through 
the most beautiful scenery of England, Scotland, and the Conti- 
nent, in company with Wordsworth, the great poet of rural nature, 
Robinson never makes an attempt to describe any of the places he 
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visited. So far as can be gathered from the diary his interest 
was all centered in persons, celebrated persons for preference, but 
certainly human beings. Writing to his brother on one occasion, 
he says, “I love characters extremely.” He was what is called a 
“character” himself, and anything a little out of the normal 
seems to have had a great attraction for him. Thus he tells us 
concerning George Dyer, with whom he was on intimate terms in 
his young days, that the poor man, with the kindest heart and 
simplest manners imaginable, was not sensible of any impropriety 
in wearing a dirty shirt or a ragged coat; that, after inviting a 
friend to breakfast with him, he would give him coarse black tea, 
stale bread, salt butter, sour milk, and find he had to run out to 
buy sugar. And of the Jena professor, Kilian, that he drew his 
pen through the word “God” wherever it occurred in a book, 
and substituted “The Absolute,” and propounded the astonishing 
thesis that “the science of medicine does not exist in order to 
cure diseases, but there are diseases in order that there should be 
a science of medicine.” He must have had an interest also in 
more serious aberrations, for the diary contains quite a number 
of little studies of cases of insanity. There is an account of 
Sharp, the engraver, who said that he was commissioned to 
accompany the children of Israel on their taking repossession of 
the Holy Land, and informed Flaxman that he was deputed to 
engage him as architect for the rebuilding of the Temple; and 
of James Barry, who went about in fear of assassination, and 
pretty plainly hinted in the lecture-room of the Royal Academy 
that when his house was broken into and robbed it was some of 
the R.A.’s who had done it. Of William Blake he saw a good 
deal, and tells some very extraordinary things about the “ visions ” 
and other matters. Blake told him :— 


“*T saw Milton, and he told me to beware of being misled by his 
‘Paradise Lost.” In particular, he wished me to show the falsehood of 
the doctrine that carnal pleasures arose from the fall. The fall could not 
produce any pleasure.’ As he spoke of Milton's appearing to him, I 
asked whether he resembled the prints of him. He answered, ‘ All.’ 
‘What age did he appear to be?’ ‘ Various ages—sometimes a very 
old man.’” 


When Blake was asked why he did not draw the persons of his 
“visions” in the form in which they appeared to him, he said it 
was not worth while; there were so many that the labour would 
be too great. As to Shakespeare he said, “ He is exactly like the 
old engraving, which is called a bad one. I think it very good.” 
Another curious case of hallucinations, carefully noted, is that of 
a clergyman known to his brother. This poor man, when some- 
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what over eighty years of age, imagined himself to be dead, and 
gave directions as for the burial of a dead man. He remained in 
this persuasion for several weeks, and when a clean shirt was 
being put on he reminded the servants that, he being a corpse, 
they must put on him nothing but woollen, or they would incur 
a penalty.* When told that if dead he could not talk about it, 
he, for a moment, perceived the absurdity of his notion, but soon 
relapsed. One tragic case of insanity, that of his friend Elton 
Hamond, who committed suicide, affected Robinson strongly, and 
he devotes to it a whole chapter of his ‘ Reminiscences.’ 


“When he was about eleven years of age, Hamond said to his sister, 
‘Sister Harriet, who is the greatest man that ever lived?’ She said, 
‘Jesus Christ.’ He replied, ‘ No bad answer—but I shall be greater than 
Jesus Christ.’ His after misery lay in this, that while he had a conviction 
that he was to have been the greatest of men, he was conscious that in 
fact he was not. And the reason assigned by him for putting an end to 
his life was, that he could not condescend to live without fulfilling his 
proper vocation.” 


After retiring from the Bar one of the first things Robinson 
did was to “ consummate an act of folly,” as he terms it, by being 
admitted a fellow of the Antiquarian Society. Their proceedings 
served to put him in anything but a good humour with himself. 
On the evening of his admittance, he says, two dull and insignifi- 
cant papers were read, from neither of which could he collect a 
single thought. One was an obscure genealogy, and one was an 
extract from a catalogue of furniture in the palace of Henry 
VIIL., without the slightest attempt in it to draw any inference, 
historical or otherwise, from any one article. Although he made 
some agreeable acquaintance through his connection with the 
Society, its subsequent proceedings interested him no more than 
did this first evening. He next tried the Royal Society, with a 
somewhat similar result, and the Linnean Society, he says, only 
rivalled the others in dulness. The fact is, his mind had no 
scientific bent, and it is doubtful whether he really had even 
that disinterested love of science and pleasure in the progress 
which others make in it, which he believed himself to possess, and 
which sometimes is found in the mind of purely literary bent. 
The Atheneum Club, of which he was one of the original members, 
was much more to his liking, and it came to constitute one of 
the great elements of his ordinary life. He was also one of the 
founders of University College, in which for many years he took 
@ warm and active interest, becoming Vice-President of the 
Council, and, according to the testimony of his friend Professor 


* Under the old Burial Act. 
Dd 2 
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De Morgan, being in heart and feeling himself a professor. But 
his chief interest was in the cultivation of that ‘‘ good society,” 
for the sake of which he had voluntarily retired from a rising 
position at the Bar. When eighty-three years of age he was 
asked for his contribution to a friend’s album, and the following 
characteristic entry which he made was duly transferred to his 
own journal :— 

“ Were this my last hour (and that of an octogenarian cannot be far off), 
I would thank God for permitting me to behold so much of the excellence 
conferred on individuals. Of woman, I saw the type of her heroic great- 
ness in the person of Mrs. Siddons; of her fascinations, in Mrs. Jordan 
and Mdlle. Mars; I listened with rapture to the dreamy monologues of 
Coleridge—‘ that old man eloquent’; I travelled with Wordsworth, the 
greatest of our lyrico-philosuphical poets; I relished the wit and pathos 
of Charles Lamb; I conversed freely with Goethe at his own table, beyond 
all competition the supreme genius of his age and country. He acknow- 
ledged his obligations only to Shakespeare, Spinoza, and Linnzus, as 
Wordsworth, when he resolved to be a poet, feared competition only with 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. Compared with Goethe, the 
memory of Schiller, Wieland, Herder, Tieck, the Schleyels, and Schelling, 
has become faint.” 

During the later years of “Old Crabb’s” life it was his great 
delight to talk at his own table about these and other celebrated 
men and women he had known. Professor De Morgan says that 
Robinson was a master of the art of conversation, and not in- 
capable of dialogue, as Coleridge was; but if anyone chose to be 
a listener, H. C. R. was his man, for “he had always enough for 
two, and a bit over.” It is related, however, that at one of 
Samuel Rogers’s breakfast-parties the host sarcastically observed 
to some of his assembled guests, “If there is anyone here who 
wishes to say anything, he had better say it at once, for Crabb 
Robinson is coming.” And when we find that his friend Edwin 
Field once wrote urging him, now that his strength had begun 
to fail, to refrain from talking more than two hours consecutively, 
we may not unfairly conclude that “ Old Crabb” was in the habit 
of taking rather more than his fair share of a conversation. His 
memory .was really an extraordinary one, and it remained vigorous 
and exact to the last. Of course his good stories were told over and 
over again, not unfrequently, doubtless, to the weariness and vexa- 
tion of his more constant intimates. But it was observed that al- 
though an anecdote might occur in very different illustrative duties, 
it was always the same story, without noticeable verbal alteration, 
and a bon mot was always given in exactly the same words. He 
had also a remarkable power of close verbal quotation from books, 
which Professor De Morgan says he has repeatedly verified, and 
he judges therefore that his friend’s memory was equally good at 
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repeating conversations. But in one particular this wonderful 
memory played him many a treacherous trick, for he had all his 
life the greatest difficulty in remembering people’s names. The 
diary contains a good story which he tells against himself in 
illustration of this defect :— 

“TI was engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey at Walthamstow. When I 
arrived there I was in the greatest distress through having forgotten his 
name. And it was not until after half-an-hour’s worry that I recollected 
he was a Unitarian, which would answer as well; for I instantly proceeded 
to Mr. Cogan’s. Having been shown into a room, young Mr. Cogan came. 
‘Your commands, sir?’ ‘Mr. Cogan, I have taken the liberty to call 
on you in order to know where I am to dine to-day.’ He smiled. I went 
on. ‘Thetruth is, I have accepted an invitation to dine with a gentleman, 
a recent acquaintance, whose name I have forgotten; but I am sure you 
can tell me, for he is a Unitarian, and the Unitarians are very few here.’ 
And before I had gone far,in my description he said, ‘ This can be no other 
than Mr. Wansey.’” 

Crabb Robinson’s breakfast-parties were almost as celebrated 
as those of Samuel Rogers. Dr. Sadler says that though 
there were witty men, and eminent men, at these parties, it was 
not as such that they were invited, for Robinson did not seek 
to gather about him either the “lions” or the wits of the 
day. His house, says another friend, was a centre of attraction 
for minds from the most opposite points in the wide horizon of 
opinion ; and it was no small privilege to hear the passing topics 
of the day, and the chief questions of literature, talked over by 
able men of such widely different points of view. Walter Bage- 
hot, who was frequently a guest at a time when the kindly host 
was in the habit of inviting some of the more promising students 
of University College to participate in this feast of reason and 
flow of soul, gives a more amusing picture of these parties. He 
says :— 

“There was little to gratify the unintellectual part of man at these 
breakfasts, and what there was was not easy to be got at. Your host, 
just as you were sitting down to breakfast, found he had forgotten to 
make the tea, then he could not find his keys, then he rang the bell 
to have them searched for, but long before the servant came he had gone 
off into ‘ Schiller-Goethe,’ and could not the least remember what he had 
wanted. The more astute of his guests used to breakfast before they 
came, and then there was much interest in seeing a steady literary man, 
who did not know the region, in agonies at having to hear three stories 
before he got his tea, one again between his milk and his sugar, another 
between his butter and his toast, and additional zest in making a stealthy 
enquiry that was sure to intercept the coming delicacies by bringing on 
Schiller and Goethe.” 


At the age of eighty-seven, he congratulates himself on being able 
from habit still to repeat his old stories with some effect, for he 
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held that it was absolutely necessary for an old man to repeat 
his stories in company, if he had any desire to retain his position 
in society. When they can originate nothing, he says, they can 
still profit their juniors by recollections of the past. The half- 
literary conversations of half-learned people, and the common- 
places of politics and religious disputes, were an abomination to 
him ; but he was never tired by personal talk, and he expected 
his hearers never to be tired by his personal talk, which, good as 
that talk was, might sometimes be prolonged beyond ordinary 
endurance. The published diary is said to convey a very faithful 
impression of ‘‘ Old Crabb’s ” conversation on these occasions, and it 
is certainly of infinite variety. One can imagine the vivacious old 
man pouring out from the stores of his capacious memory story 
after story in illustration of any topic that might crop up in 
course of conversation. How, in consequence of the great mor- 
tality duriifg the influenza epidemic of 1833, he had found it 
extremely difficult to procure a mourning-coach in which to attend 
Miss Flaxman’s funeral; how, sitting at dinner next to the blind 
Dr. Walcott, better known as Peter Pindar, and being requested 
to help the old poet to his wine, which was kept in a separate pint 
bottle, he had contrived to ascertain, by furtively pouring some 
into a second glass, that Walcott’s wine was brandy; how, on one 
occasion, Charles Lamb hsd assured him that the sense of humour 
was utterly extinct, and Coleridge declared painting to be one of 
the lost arts; or how the latter had drawn for him an elaborate 
comparison between Shakespeare’s fools and the Greek chorus, 
and the latter extinguished an amateur critic who animadverted 
on Shakespeare’s anachronism in making Hector speak of Aristotle, 
by exclaiming, “ Why, that’s just what Johnson referred to when 
he wrote— 
“* And panting Time toils after him in vain.’” 


Or, mention being made of the philosopher Godwin, of whom, in 
early youth, Robinson had been an ardent disciple, one can 
imagine how pat would come out the story of a dinner-party, at 
which Godwin and Rough met for the first time, and— 


“The very next day Godwin called on me to say how much he liked 
Rough, adding—‘ By-the-by, do you think he would lend me £50 just now, 
as I am in want of a little money?’ He had not left me an hour before 
Rough came with a like question. He wanted a bill discounted, and asked 
if I thought Godwin would do it for him. The habit of both was so well 
known that some persons were afraid to invite them, lest it should lead to 
an application for a loan from some friend who chanced to be present.” 


The oddity of “Old Crabb’s” personal appearance and manner 
must have greatly contributed to the effectiveness of some of his 
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stories. He tells us that his mother and father were popularly 
known as the handsomest pair ever known to have lived at Bury ; 
but judging by the portrait prefixed to his ‘Memoirs,’ and by the 
description of a kindly friend, he certainly failed to inherit any 
of their beauty. He seems to have been well enough aware of this 
himself, for he remarks of his bust by Ewing that “it has great 
merit, for it is a strong likeness without being disgusting!” 
That his face was pleasing from its animation, its kindness, and 
its shrewdness, we can well believe, but the nose is described as 
“one of the most slovenly which Nature had ever turned out,” 
and the chin as “of excessive length, with portentous power of 
extension.” Bagehot says that “he made a very able use of the 
chin at a conversational crisis, and, just at the point of a story, 
pushed it out, and then very slowly drew it in again, so that you 
always knew when to laugh, and the oddity of the gesture helped 
you in laughing.” . 

“Old Crabb” liked to speak of himself as an idle man, and 
suggested that an appropriate title for his ‘ Reminiscences’ would 
be ‘The Retrospect of an Idle Life.’ But most people will think 
that a man who had worked hard for fifteen years in order to 
obtain a competence, who elected to remain a bachelor, and who 
had not a single expensive habit, might have idled for the 
remainder of his life without reproaching himself overmuch. 
And, as a matter of fact, he was, as he himself admits, ‘a busy 
idle man.” The affairs of University College occupied him to the 
last, and Dr. Sadler recollects seeing Lord Brougham come into the 
College Theatre, on the occasion of the prize-giving in 1866, when 
H. ©. RB. rose to help his lordship to a chair, “ the tottering foot- 
steps of the one supported by the other—the one eighty-seven 
years old, the other ninety-one.” It is amusing to find Robinson, 
at the age of forty-five, making in his diary such an entry as the 
following :— 

“T read some of Wordsworth’s poems, and Keats’s ‘ Eve of Saint Agnes.’ 
I was, however, so drowsy that [ read this poem without comprehending 


it. It quite affects me to remark the early decay of my faculties. I am 


so lethargic that I shall soon be unable to discharge the ordinary business 
of life.” 


When this was written he had nearly forty-seven years before 
him during which he was to remain in unimpaired possession of 
his faculties! When he had grown really old, however, he was 
apt to task his strength too much. When nearly ninety years of 
age he waived off a friend who proposed to help him on with his 
greatcoat after a dinner, saying, “I look upon every man who 
offers to help me with my coat as a deadly enemy.” In the 
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month of September 1861, when he was eighty-six, he records 
that he took a ride outside an omnibus; and the outsides of 
omnibuses in those days were not exactly the places one would 
expect elderly gentlemen to climb up upon. He made his last 
tour on the Continent at the age of eighty-eight, with Mr. Leonard 
Field as his travelling companion, but he felt that he had then 
become too infirm for travelling, and was glad to get back to 
Dover and feel himself at home again. By this time, moreover, 
his memory really did begin to fail, in an alarming manner, for 
he tells that at the Athensum— 


“Having dined, and my spectacle-case being brought me, I took a nap 
in the drawing-room. Thought it some room belonging to magistrates 
and quarter sessions, and took the book-racks at a distance for the court. 
Everything seemed bigger and older. I at length was spoken to by some 
one, and asked him where I was.” 


A month later he says he is quite revived, and describes him- 
self at a dinner at Martineau’s as “in my old high spirits.” But 
it was only a flicker. He was afraid to walk any longer alone in 
the London streets, not only lest he should be garotted, but lest 
he should fall. The diary, however, was regularly continued to 
within four or five days of his death, and he passed peacefully 
away on the 16th of February, 1867, when within a few months 
of completing his ninety-second year. 

The editor of the ‘ Reminiscences’ chooses a motto for them in 
the following lines from Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ”— 


“A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows ; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of Nature’s impress—gaiety and health, 
Freedom and hope; but keen withal and shrewd. 
His gestures note—and hark! his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.” 


The writer of an autobiography is naturally on very good terms 
with himself, and the reader usually needs to take a good deal 
cum grano salis ; but although “ Old Crabb ” will be remembered less 
for what he was himself than for what he has garnered up of the 
characteristics of greater men, yet there emerges from his 
memorials a character of a decidedly odd, but pleasing type of 
old-world humanity, which, in these hurry-skurry days, we are not 
likely soon to meet with again. 


JouN Fyviz. 





Endymion in Barracks.” 


By EGERTON OASTLE. 


“A smile was on his countenance; he seem’d, 
To common lookers-on, like one who dream’d 
Of idleness in groves Elysian : 
But there were some who feelingly could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 
And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 
Through his forgotten hands: then they would sigh 
And think of yellow leaves, of owlets’ cry, 
Of logs piled solemnly. Ah, well-a-day! 


Why should our young Endymion pine away ? ”— Keats. 


Tue marked influence of some kinds of ballucinations on the course 
of mental life in the otherwise perfectly sane is matter not only 
of tradition but of tested history. One need hardly hark back as 
far as the well-known “Demon” of Socrates ; the “ voices” that 
rang in Joan of Arc’s brain had persuasion enough to change in 
radical manner the current of her existence. Less generally 
known, but striking enough, was that ghostly companion with 
the compelling whisper, that dogged Descartes’ steps in his own 
world of profound thought. Malebranche also had his soul- 
directing visions. So had Torquato Tasso. In these and many 
other well-authenticated instances of phantasm, the influence of 
the brain-born “familiar,” whether upon ignorant village-maid or 
on scholar-poet, or again on analytical deep-dredging philosopher, 
proved potent and far-reaching. 

How many more cases (had we but the records of such hauntings 
in the lives of thousands of brain-workers unknown to biography) 
could be adduced to illustrate this theme, no one can tell, of course. 


But it appears that Marshfield* has been able to observe at least 
one modern instance. 


* Readers of Tempre Bar may possibly recollect something of this Marshfield, who figures as the 
narrator in ‘‘The Baron’s Quarry,” ‘“‘The Guests of the Wolfmaster,” ‘‘The Mills of God,” and 
sundry other stories.—E. C. 
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The case of Edward Dalrymple, examined in the light of what 
one knows of the history of visions, is not unique; but it must be 
of rare nature, for even Marshfield, ingenious ferreter of human 
documents as he is, has not been able to find anything quite akin 
to it in the modern records of specialists. 

One evening, in Piccadilly, it seems, he met this Dalrymple, a 
college friend of old, who, after many years, had but lately 
returned from India with his regiment. The young soldier was 
passing through the shaft of light thrown by the brilliant portals 
of Walsingham House, and (to use Marshfield’s own pedantic 
language) it was interesting to notice the look of genuine pleasure 
that came into his wide-open grey eyes as he recognised his 
comrade of other days. 

“Marshfield, by all that is good!” he exclaimed cheerily. 
And Marshfield the Observer was immediately annexed for that 
evening. They must dine together, at the Pig and Whistle, first 
of all. (“Beg pardon, the Naval and Military Club, I mean,” 
laughed Dalrymple with unnecessary explanation. ‘“ We're 
having a regular beano, some fellows of ours, together to-night.”) 
After dinner they would be able to talk over old times. Talk 
over old times . . . that sweetest of all communing for those 
whose ways have long been widely sundered ! 

In this wise Marshfield, as supernumerary, was made to take 
part in a remarkable entertainment: a most welcome event to 
one like him ever on the look-out for novel impressions. 

Two rapid hours were spent amid the best joviality of subalterns 
on short leave, keen for a little dissipation after a long turn of 
foreign service. Aud a refreshing experience it was for the satur- 
nine Observer, steeped in the gravity of solitary town habits, to 
see round a table none but young, healthy, weather-burnt coun- 
tenances; to mark the cross-fire of so many pairs of merry eyes, 
guiltless enough at all times of any complicated speculation, but 
vigorous, and well open to the simpler enjoyment of life; to 
hearken to the obvious but hearty jokelet, to the post-prandial 
witticism,' bounding forth before exuberance of spirits as the cork 
flies before champagne foam; to the stingless irony and anodyne 
personality bandied between brethren in arms who had been 
in more than one “tight place”, together during the last few 
years. 

All this was as fresh fields and pastures new to the inveterate 
note-taker: a sort of blood-transfusion into the veins of a man 
whose heart never seemed to beat from any personal impulse ; 
whose merely receptive soul never originated any personal enthu- 
siasm or subjective emotion. 
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Unconsciously affectionate pride gilded every allusion of the 
young men to their corps, in their converse with “ the underdone 
literary Johnny, Dalrymple’s pal,” as they designated their chance 
guest—unconscious that they themselves were in his eyes little 
more than “ interesting presentments of psychological phenomena.” 
Civilised youths (Marshfield docketted them) who had, every one 
of them, fleshed their blade, rushed through the clamour, chaos, 
and execrations of carnage, dealt with Death and grinned in his 
face, and yet thought no more of it all afterwards than did their 
long-haired, naked, pagan forbears.—Great in its way was Marsh- 
field’s appreciation under his pale, reluctant smile. 

If these, he thought, were average samples, there was nought 
but the happiest opinion to be formed of the brotherhood in 
which Fortune had cast Dalrymple’s lot: all the happier for 
the high popularity which that enigmatical fellow appeared to 
enjoy among them. 

“Oh—Dalrymple? He is our show man, you know,” had a 
neighbour whispered to Marshfield. 
” * * * * 

Every step of that evening was as a whet to the Observer's 
elemental curiosity; for, as a matter of fact, the Army was the 
very last place where he would have expected the man whom he 
had kuown as “ Dalrymple of Trinity” to find a congenial abode. 

The Dalrymple he remembered was essentially a college-bred 
man ; and, moreover, a creature specially equipped, both by nature 
and self-training, for the higher transcendent flights of purely 
intellectual iife—that rarefied existence, with all its artistic 
sensitiveness, all its practical uselessness, its few but subtle 
joys and its general misery. But here, facing him now, was a 
placid, good-humoured young Briton, typical of that rude- 
health, common-sense kind of manhood which most helps to 
keep an Empire together. Curious! 

Since they had parted company, in the old days of Trinity, 
great indeed had been Marshfield’s desire to see for himself how 
this fastidious exquisite fared in the atmosphere of martial life 
generally, and particularly in the close one of a smart regimental 
mess. For Marshfield, who knows most things, knew that the 
most disqualifying offence (short of ungentlemanly conduct) that 
can be committed by a subaltern, is any attempt at intellectual 
converse—a form of “side” too pestilent for words! 

From the little he had already seen, however, it was evident 
that if ever a man appeared to have taken to his proper element, 
this man was Edward Dalrymple. His bronzed face had settled 
into the typical countenance of the British officer. There was 
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the energetic set of eyes and mouth, the look of calm, unobtrusive 
self-reliance, the reticence to any emotional display save that of 
merriment or contempt for the “ outsider” and the “ nigger.” His 
very tone of voice, every shred of his phraseology, were so strictly 
tuned to the accepted pitch of his class that they seemed posi- 
tively natural. Indeed, although Marshfield had recognised him 
at first glance by his clean-cut features and by something un- 
mistakable in his carriage, on closer observation he could now 
hardly recall one element of the original Dalrymple—Dalrymple, 
whose name was still a by-word in the university, Dalrymple 
the high-strung #sthete, whom even the “ Deuced Superior Set ” 
used at times to consider, in perplexed dismay, as perhaps a trifle 
of a shade too exclusive in his artistic culture. 

Physically, the man who had been noted for a somewhat fragile 
perfection of build, suggestive of a decadent Greek type, and for a 
temperament best described as “a bundle of nerves,” was now 
square and solid even to a promise of future stoutness. The 
only thing that had not changed was a peculiar sweetness in the 
smile, which was as striking on his now essentially vigorous, 
as it had been on his whilom nervously sensitive, rather worn, 
countenance. 

Intellectually, he seemed to have sunk wholly into that element- 
ary scepticism of appreciation: that preference for the obvious 
in ideas: that level disdain of mere sentiment: that habit of 
mind, in short, which, in combination with clean athletic tastes 
and a reverence for the sacred character of sport, is all-sufficient 
(but all-necessary) for the achievement of popularity in the 
military world. 

What has happened? pondered Marshfield. Truly here was a 
vein of observation to be followed up—a rich one. 

The classical scholar, the poetic prizeman, the lover of Tibullus 
and Ovid, the worshipper of sensuous music, the intense dreamer 
who, in other days, would express his ideals in lines of Keats, 
Swinburne, or Rossetti: this same creature now displayed a 
seemingly appreciative acquaintance with the latest wit of the 
Pink ’Un, and on every forcible occasion quoted an apposite 
modern instance in the careers of Jorrocks or Soapy Sponge! 

Marshfield, at bottom, was not convinced of the integrality of 
the metamorphosis ; and the breaking-up in due time of that jovial 
party was, on the whole, welcome. He longed for a little more 
private intercourse, 

When the other men had departed, the old fellow-students 
remained behind, and lounged and conversed for a while in a 
desultory way over the cigars. Now when Marshfield is on his 
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observing path, he handles, as we all know, the leading thread of 
conversation with great skill. But never, even during this second 
stage, could he elicit anything from his friend which did not tally 
with the first impression. Yes, of a verity, he reluctantly ad- 
mitted, there was a creature in perfect peace of mind, in posses- 
sion of that placidity which in a young man can only co-exist (so 
(Marshfield diagnosed), with a total absence of ideals. Every- 
thing on that tranquil face, in those clear eyes behind which 
perpetually lurked a merry twinkle, proclaimed that life was very 
good. 

And, at every drift, the man’s talk justified the proclamation. 
Nothing better than the time he had had these few years. The 
regiment was the best of earthly homes (besides being the most 
superb corps conceivable). No existence could possibly be half so 
full of excellence as that of a soldier of the Empire—the hard- 
ships of active service, past or prospective, were in themselves the 
noblest incentive to self-esteem, for they gave dignity to the leisure 
of peace-times. (At this point Marshfield pricked his ears: there 
was a touch of the old speculative Dalrymple in that distinction.) 
Between duty well executed and the heads of sport, so many and 
so pleasant and withal so exacting, there was evidently no time 
for unprofitable aspiration. 

Such, as to colour, was Dalrymple’s autobiographical account. 
It was delivered with eyes ever smiling when they met the 
Observer's searching glance, in contented tones, and with that 
studiously restricted vocabulary of the mess-room, that preference 
for vague jargon words, which is the best safeguard against the 
capital error of “ talking too clever.” 

Still Marshfield was not satisfied. He had not known Dal- 
rymple so long in the character of “ Jeune Féroce,” to accept this 
new personation of inarticulate subaltern. 

In this unsatisfying manner, the hour of the last train to 
Chatham drew near. Dalrymple rose and eyed his old friend with 
&@ quizzical look, as if he guessed well enough his perplexed frame 
of mind. 

“If you have nothing better to do,” he suggested in his genial 
way, “come down with me to Chatham. I can give you a shake- 
down to-night, and instal you more comfortably to-morrow.” 

Marshfield closed greedily with the offer, and having passed by 
his chambers to take up the occasional portmanteau, found himself 
for the next hour whirling along the most bone-shaking line in 
England. During the best part of that time he pursued, but 
without better success, in front of that quiet contented face, his 
veiled course of cross-examination. Not one. single allusion, 
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however, to the frame of mind that had prevailed in the days of 
old was to be elicited from Dalrymple, who serenely eluded all 
suggestion, direct or indirect. 

The obstinate stand-off began to try Marshfield’s patience not 
a little. 

“ Look here, Edward Dalrymple, sir,” he said at last, irritated 
by the smile of his antagonist, a smile so obviously fraught with 
wilful unconsciousness, “this is becoming ridiculous in the 
extreme! Your masquerading-in a new character is all very 
well, especially as the character is so excellent and fits you nicely 
—yes, I am bound to admit that it does agree with your face and 
shoulders—but, between you and me, my friend, it 7s masquerade! 
I take it you have not Jost all memory. What I want to know, 
what J mean to know, is, how you have managed to cast off the 
old self to make room for the new? ‘The two cannot co-exist. 
You understand perfectly well what I meau.” 

Dalrymple continued to smile at his cigar, with the air of one 
who mentally says, “ Ah, I was waiting for you there.” But when 
he looked up, he merely said, carelessly : 

“ Yes, yes; you mean all that tommy-rot we used to talk at the 
’Varsity. Lord, what high falutin’ we did go in for!” 

And Marshfield found out that frontal attack was as futile as 
side manceuvring. 

“You renegade!” cried he, with forced tragic accent, and gave 
up the siege. But he felt annoyed—more annoyed, indeed, than 
the case justified. 

On his side, Dalrymple seemed now struck into a musing spell. 
For the rest of the journey, the two remained silent, gazing 
reflectively at each other under the twinkle of the roof lamp. 

Nor did the conversation revive when they sallied forth into 
the darkness outside Chatham Station. There was no fly in 
attendance ; it was a keen, frosty night, clear and star-bespangled 
to the utmost glory. In silence, covering their heads and shoulders 
with the same rug, for the breeze, slight as it blew, was nipping 
to ears and nape, they tramped up the steep slopes towards the 
barracks. Not a word was pronounced, save when Dalrymple, in 
his clear ringing voice, answered with the shibboleth “ Friends!” 
the challenging “Halt, who goes there?” of the various sentries 
they passed from time to time. 


Chatham Barracks have now been pulled down and replaced by 
modern improvements. In those days the officers’ quarters were 
aligned, a long row of ricketty houses, on an elm-grown terrace 
overlooking the parade ground; they wore, especially in dusky 
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light, a picturesque look of the kind more usually associated with 
old world alms-houses than with military buildings. There was, 
in fact, something almost collegiate, Inns-of-Court like, about the 
wooden stairs, winding and crazy, the low-ceiled, panelled rooms, 
the uneven board flooring, the diamond-paned windows, the queer 
old fire-grates, adorned with the monogram of Georgius Tertius 
Rex and the canting arms of the Ordnance Store Department 
which had supplied these wasteful contrivances. 

In one of these still glowed darkly an enormous stack of the 
Government’s bituminous slate. Dalrymple, who on coming into 
the warmer atmosphere of his own ground seemed to have 
recovered all his gaiety, announced his purpose of devoting this 
chamber to his guest’s comfort for the night. He addressed 
himself vigorously to the task of poking the coals intoa blaze, 
heating water for a night-cap (stiff and strong), and ministering 
general hospitality in the best style of soldier-like geniality. 

Then, with a last look round and a parting smile at the 
Observer from the doorway, which he filled almost entirely, he 
announced his intention “ to go and roost next door.” 

Marshfield was so desirous of inspecting in greater detail the 
modern dwelling of this perplexing fellow—for a bachelor’s room, 
he held, is full of revelation concerning his true inwardness—that 
he never even thought of deprecating, however feebly, the sur- 
render by his host of what was in all probability the only decent 
quarter available just then. No sooner was he alone than he 
began his “journey round my room.” 

Of course the most immediately attractive points of interest on 
such a journey are the book-cases. Within limits, they stand as 
an implied confession of personal tastes and drift of mind. Here, 
however, indications again failed to show any variance from what 
Marshfield persisted in regarding as a mere pretence of character 
in his friend. The array of printed matter, goodly enough for 
one of no fixed abode, displayed only the thin red line of military 
“manuals”: of drill and encampment; of musketry, signalling, 
fieldworks, military law at large, with special conspectus of courts- 
martial; of range-finding and meat inspection; with now and 
then a more bulky tome on fortification, administration, operations 
of war and applied tactics—all stuff to the same purpose, as the 
Observer noted with unabating scepticism. 

He looked for a Bible, suddenly recollecting how Dalrymple 
had been wont to quote with enthusiasm from the Song of Songs 
and the Psalms ; how he had revelled in all that glowing imagery 
of old-world, Eastern thought, rendered into noblest English .. . 
he found only the regulation New Testament, bouad in oil cloth. 
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On the walls neither picture nor print. On the mantelpiece 
not even the photograph of some “ girl at home,” “ fashionable 
beauty,” dancer or favourite actress—those all but inevitable 
adornments of the subaltern’s quarters. 

Two ordnance maps (much pointed) of the North-West Frontier 
and of Burmah, another of Kent (on a large hunting scale) afforded 
the only relief to the bareness of the panels. As for the rest of 
the movables, limited to the strict necessary, it was of the most 
cunning camp-furniture order. 

“Not the habitat of the High-strung Imaginative,” concluded 
Marshfield, more and more interested. The only symptom which 
might, in accordance with the modern doctrine of degeneracy, 
indicate a step away from barbarian simplicity, was the studious 
symmetry, the precision of neatness, which prevailed in the room. 
Swords and belts, revolvers, field-glasses, single-sticks, canes, 
hunting crops, polo-clubs, gun case and bandoliers, a couple of 
pig-sticking lances, were arranged with a luxury of smartness 
which made Marshfield pause in his puzzled contemplation. The 
shadow of a smile crept at length on his lips. 

“Tt almost points to the mental weakness of the Total Abstainer. 
An odd case,” he mused, as he prepared at last to retire into the 
truckle bed, hard and narrow—a couch by no means suggestive of 


that “Throne of Dreams,” about which the Dalrymple of old had 


so often waxed dithyrambic. “I am glad I have seen it.” 
* * * * 


*- 


Sound or prolonged sleep is not a thing to which the unac- 
customed visitor in barracks can look forward. Marshfield was 
awakened by reveillé. And being kept awake by the increasing 
turmoil, being moreover not particularly warm or comfortable on 
his succinct couch, he rose and dressed, all in the grey light of a 
frosty morning, and sallied forth for a brisk tramp. 

When an hour later he returned to his quarters, mistaking the 
door on his landing, he found he had entered the room into which, 
with hospitable renunciation, Dalrymple had retired. It was a 
kind of servant’s bunk, containing a barrack bedstead, a small 
company of treed boots on a shelf, a saddle or two, the morning 
tub and can, empty portmanteaux and regimentals on their 
stretchers. 

Rolled up in sundry blankets, with a great-coat under his head, 
for the bed was unfitted, Dalrymple seemed profoundly asleep. 
Marshfield having contemplated the scene for a moment, was 
about to retire quietly, when his attention was aroused by the 
singular expression on the sleeper’s face. 

The young man was lying on his back; the head was thrown 
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up ina striking attitude; one hand was under the nape of the 
neck and the other rested on the forehead, palm upwards. This 
position of the arms higher than the shoulders is one preliminary 
to the waking change after deep slumber—as Marshfield, the 
learned in many such unconsidered facts, knew. That alone might 
have tempted him to pursue a short physiognomical study from 
his point of vantage: for nothing is sacred to the Observer. But 
what riveted his interest for the moment was the ecstatic drawing 
of the man’s features. 

The winter sun, darting in a clear blue sky over the crest of 
Chatham lines, had just begun to peer into the little room. A 
pale gold shaft of light was even then moving across the sleeper’s 
face. Under its caress the lips grew tremulous, the nostrils 
quivered for an instant, the lids became lengthened under raised 
brows, and all of a sudden they were filled with tears, which 
presently streamed on his cheek. Then, with a great sigh, the 
sleeper awoke; there came a certain rigidity over his frame, and 
the hurried rhythm of his breath ceased. But for some time he 
made no movement. 

After a while, however, he sat bolt upright, opened his eyes 
and gazed into space. Whut he still saw before him was evidently 
marvellous; never had Marshfield seen on human face an ex- 
pression of such overpowering wonder, of such ecstatic joy. 

He, too, held his breath and watched. And for a long while 
silence filled the room. Presently, however, heavy steps re- 
sounded on the stairs and a soldier-servant, laden with hot-water 
cans, pushed the door open with his foot. The dreamer’s spell 
was broken. Dalrymple started, turned his head, and perceived 
his friend’s presence. 

“ Ah, Marshtield,” he said, with the effort of one whose brain 
action is divided. There was an instinctive attempt at cheeriness, 
but the voice was toneless. “Up before me?... Good man!... 
Cold? .. . Go down to the mess, there'll bea fire. . . . The fellows’ ll 
look after you. ... I’ll be round in a jiffey.” 

Even as he spoke, with spasmodic joviality, the absent, dazed 
expression had not left his fuce. Marshfield left him standing 
upright and still wistfully contemplating his inner thought. 

* * * * * 


The duty that devolved that morning on Dalrymple was the 
command of the convict picket. 

This is the most unpleasant day’s work that falls to the lot of 
every subaltern in the garrison ot Chatham. At nine o’clock the 
officer detailed marches his party, served with ball cartridge, to 
the guard-house at the prison gate. There, until nighttall, when 
Yul. OXX, Lk 
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the army of felons is once more returned to its cells and bolted 
in, he has to dwell, strapped and buckled, girded against all 
emergencies, and backed by the most explicit and Draconian 
orders. 

As a rule, however, the actual work is limited to the frequent 
visiting of sentries, the reiterated turning out of the guard on 
the approach of blue, drab, or yellow parties of slaves, as they 
are marched out to daily toil or back to mid-day food, or in again 
for the night’s lock-up. 

But for the officer, in his dismal office next to the soldiers’ room, 
the hours wearily drag their length. On this account, and 
although against regulations, custom tolerates the practice of 
harbouring visitors, so long as the Queen’s service is not allowed 
to suffer. Thus it was that the afternoon found Marshfield 
expectant, scalpel in hand, so to speak, as “anatomiser of melan- 
choly” in the company of his subject. 

A change had come over Dalrymple, singular indeed by contrast 
to the buoyant serenity of the previous day. 

He was as a man who has sustained a severe mental shock, 
whose natural system of thought is unhinged. That morning, in 
the mess room, over the hasty breakfast before marching off his 
picket, he had been silent, absent-minded ; he had mused over his 
cup, which he left half full, and if he had eaten anything it was 
mere mechanical nibbling ; he had seemed barely to hear what was 
said to him or around him, and had spoken at random. He had 
been, in fact, as one who listens to unheard voices, who gazes 
through stone walls at unseen vistas. 

“Dalrymple seems chippy, poor chappy,” genially remarked in 
the vernacular one young warrior to the guest. “Never seen 
him like this before. Generally crisp as celery in the morning. 
I thought he was too full of beans, when he went up yesterday. 
The little village seems to have knocked it out of him!” 

And Marshfield had pondered. 

And now, as they sat on wooden chairs one on each side of the 
fire in the bare, ochre-washed cell, the same haunting spirit seemed 
to hang over the scarlet-tunicked, white-belted youth. 

But, whereas in the mess-room his impatience of talk around 
him and his unconscious dread of questions which might force 
him to speak himself had been the main symptoms observable, in 
the silent intimacy of the guard-house there seemed to rise in 
him a new desire, a yearning to speak, merely restrained by a sort 
of bashfulness—the bashfulness of surrender. 

Marshfield was in his element and handled the situation in his 
best manner. He sat still, seemingly immersed in the absolute 
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enjoyment of the best of cigars, but gazing at his friend with his 
cat-like look, to all appearance profoundly indifferent, yet alertly 
observant. 

Over and over again did Dalrymple take the breath which, like 
the catch of a clock about to strike, portends coming speech, then 
closed his parting lips and remained dumb, staring musingly at 
the fiery bars of the hearth, or with head thrown back, through 
the frost-framed windows into grey-blue space. 

At last he began, no longer with the studied disjointedness, the 
slang of camp and mess, but with that cultured precision of 
wording and phrasing which had been one of the leading marke 
in the “ Deuced Superior Set.” 

“ Marshfield,” he said, “I have that on my mind which must 
find voice . . . had I to tell it to the clouds, to the winds, to the 
rushes!” Marshfield pricked up his ears, if possible, more 
attentively than before. Dalrymple had risen, and was now 
pacing the narrow cell in some excitement. His steel scabbard 
clanked against the wall at each short turn. “It is a wondrous 
coincidence that you should be near me to-day; for, certes, there 
is no one I know at present to whom I would tell what has 
happened to me. Coincidence? Indeed, it is to you I owe the 
delight, the revelation a 

He stopped a moment, with his fingers lightly pressing his 
temples, plunge-! again into a sudden depth of wondering. “It is 
your doing, of course. Yes, you are the unconscious evoker. 
Did you not call out, Renegade!... Renegade? Ah, great Gods!” 

For a moment something like a reflex of the ecstatic look that 
had transfigured the sleeping man that morning, passed over his 
face. Marshfield, on his side, still silent, was the living image of 
expectant curiosity. His friend, from the midst of his dream, 
noted the expression and was once more brought back to the 
actual. 

“Listen, Marshfield,” he said, sitting down again and mechani- 
cally beginning to stir the fire. “I shall tell you. Yesterday 
you wanted to know: to-day you shall know. It is curious, and 
you are perhaps the only one who could understand such a 
posture of affairs. Moreover, it was undoubtedly brought about 
by your talk, by the siege you laid before my condemned thoughts. 
I had shut out a portion of my House of Life as a man might cut 
off a haunted wing of his mansion, and you knew it. I will tell 
you, while the impress is still fresh upon me, To-morrow it may 
have faded already.—Yes, no doubt, to-morrow it will have faded.” 

This was said after a pause, on the wake of a light sigh. But 
he pulled himself together. 
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“You know,” he [pursued, “the sort of man I was in the 
old days.” 

This Marshfield knew indeed, and nodded with some impatience. 

“ But you don’t know, perhaps, at what a pace that pride of 
mental self-indulgence was making for mental disgrace. I realised 
it one day ; not a day too soon. And yet “ 

He hesitated one moment, as though some unseen pressure at 
his elbow had cautioned him. Then: 

“ Reason prevailed in time,” he went on with an effort. ‘ Free- 
will was still untouched. One morning, waking from some mad 
Olympian dream to the dreary imperfection of this every-day 
world, in despair I asked myself which was the real existence— 
the dream of my own special world, that could make impressions 
so much more vivid than anything experienced in waking life, 
that could wring my soul—aye, stir my senses to a pitch of 
exquisiteness inconceivable in the midst of waking reason? or the 
world of my neighbour man, which at almost every step disclosed 
some hideousness of pain, of sorrow and ugliness? which at 
almost every hour trammelled my yearning for perfection in 
delight and beauty with its Briarean arms of duty, impotence, 
reason, morals, pity and what not; which ever clutched at my 
imagination and pinned me to grimy earth? That waking world, 
which never allows any one more than a transient, flash-like 
revelation of the ideal—revelation born of some startling phrase 
in the unknown tongue of music, some mysteriously eloquent 
harmony of words in verse, some burst of colour, glorious beyond 
realisation or delicate beyond belief; some perfume swoon-sweet, 
robbing one of all strength and will?” 

Marshfield revelled in his case. Not more jubilantly could the 
detective watch the sudden unravelling, by unforeseen confession, 
of a baffling tangle of mere surmises. 

“T remember,” said Dalrymple, “that critical morning. It 
was a miserable November day. Even our noble old college 
courts seemed trivial and dreary, ugly beyond the mending of 
hope. And when, with greater wakefulness, it forced itself upon 
me that this trivial world of ours was the real world after all, a 
sort of despair encompassed my soul. Then, oddly enough, a 
sudden reaction set in. Whence it came, I cannot tell, for I was 
far gone already in that mental hyperwsthesia which means the 
very emasculation of the soul. Suddenly, as I said, the reaction 
came. A sort of terror stole over me: That way lay madness! 
Not only unfitness to fulfil man’s part in this fighting world, but 
positive madness. The ever-present shadow of feeble melancholia, 
the futile yearning for the transcendental, the weak dread of all 
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ugly impressions, the abject fear of painful sights....An evil 
smell, a discordant noise: calamaties!...Mere coarseness of 
thought or speech: enough to cast a shadow of odiousness on the 
moment! What is it all but madness? On the other hand, the 
mysterious note of a thrush saluting the sinking sun sufficing to 
hypnotise you into visions untranslatable, a strain of passionate 
melody to make you soar into visions of joy unrealisable, a glint 
of slanting sunrays in living verdure, a whisper of the breeze 
soughing among the branches: all that becoming for you a sort 
of mystic, elusive aphrodisiac that sets you musing upon loves of 
goddesses on Mount Latmos: madness again! Madness which 
made you look upon living women and the real world with disgust 
and contempt.” 

During this curious confession Marshfield noted how the serene 
impassiveness that had baffled him so completely on the previous 
day had now, like a mask, fallen away from his friend’s counten- 
ance. Here was once more the face of the over-strung degenerate 
of old, the face on which every pulse of thought seemed to play as 
on a harp. 

Dalrymple had paused as if he found a difficulty in formulating 
his ideas. 

“Well,” he cried at last, ‘“‘ words—words in prose at least—are 
incompetent to record impressions so evanescent yet so haunting. 
Suffice it to say that I had a fright. What was to be done? I 
remember there were, at that time, two suicides whose story had 
come under my notice. One was that of an adoring disciple of 
Wagner, who, in despair of ever reaching the plane of the Master, 
of ever being able even to fathom to the full the endless suggestion 
of his music, poisoned himself, thus leaving behind him the misery 
of the hunt for the unattainable.... Leaving also the reputation 
ofa madman, though I knew him to be as sane as I myself. As 
sane as I—as I! The other was that of an artist, quite obscure, 
yet a genius in his way, who spent his soul in reproducing in 
thousands sketches of a woman’s head, all weird, demoniacal almost, 
but no two alike. Yet he said they were portraits of the same 
phantom! One morning he was found dead in his studio arm- 
chair. Charcoal was his remedy! On the stone floor was a pile 
of ashes: every sketch had been burned. And with the smoke of 
the holocaust his distracted soul had evaporated. Verdict: un- 
sound mind! Now, I had not an idea of suicide. But, as I 
contemplated the endless dissatisfaction of this dual life, a great 
dread came over me. Was I also embarked upon that dismal 
current? What was to be done? Something had to be done if 
I was not to drift into some such neurotic, hysterical decadent, 
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dying of a rose, sobbing over a sunset; a bag of nervous selfish- 
ness, with perhaps opium or hasheesh in perspective to complete 
the degradation. Whether the fright was greater than the case 
justified, I do not know; but a complete break seemed the only 
salvation. No compromise. Temperance’would not do: it was a 
case of total abstinence! Now you begin to understand ?” 

“T see it as if I had been there,” said Marshfield. “ You have 
done it well, I must own,” he added, not without a touch of 
admiration. 

Indeed it was a curious thing to listen to the square-shouldered, 
deep-chested Dalrymple, with his cropped soldier head, in his 
trim, tight scarlet and gold, portraying his past self in these 
terms of wstheticism. 

“So, from one day to the other, the resolve was made. I 
burnt my poems, sold my books, locked my piano. Nor has any 
one these eight years even suspected I could play aught but the 
vamping to a music-hall song! . .. Admit, Marshfield, this was 
strength of mind,” he added, looking up at his friend suddenly 
with something of a rueful gleam in his eyes. ‘ There was just 
time to get through the Army examinations. Well—well, and 
here we are,” he concluded, getting up. “And the oddest thing 
about it all is that, hard as the wrench from the old vice was at 
first, and hard the new education—for it was like beginning life 
afresh—I have been perfectly happy. Peace of mind, you know, 
peace of mind. No self-communing, but one simple rule: duty. 
Or, in less high-sounding words: the day’s work—and the custom 
of the service! You have no idea how fresh and strong that 
makes one feel. No groping, no yearning, no moodiness, no 
melancholia. Thankfniness for small mercies, that is for small 
pleasure, and crude satisfaction of living, if shorn of transcendent 
joys. They are too dearly bought ; ’twere better never to have had 
taste of them, for they seem to take unto themselves for their 
brief moments all the salt and scent of life, and leave the work-a- 
day world ashen to every sense.” 

Dalrymple remained a moment musing. 

“The transcendent temperament,” he resumed at last, sitting 
down again and looking thoughtfully into his friend’s expectant 
eyes, “must really be a vice. It is like the Relentless Fiend, 
always keeping watchful siege on those who have once dallied 
with him, let them believe themselves never so secure; always 
ready to assail at the first unguarded moment. It is a veritable 
temptation of St. Anthony. The stout old saint resisted, we are 
told. But then perhaps he had not so many weak intellectual 
joints as the modern visionary, so many traitors in his citadel. 
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He resisted—and suffered. But he could not have suffered as we. 
And at least, his temptation ended in relief, when the vision 
disappeared. Whereas——” 

“ Whereas with you, you love your temptation!” said Marsh- 
field, who had hitherto prudently refrained from any comment 
which might break the spell of revelation. 

The athletic chest rose under a weary sigh. 

“Aye, I fear I do! I have had a relapse, most obviously. 
And what is worse, I feel that I would not, for a fortune, for 
anything I can think of, except my own self-esteem, that this 
strange, this marvellous vision had passed me by.” 

His voice rose with suppressed enthusiasm. ‘‘Since it was 
that word of yours, cabalistic it would seem, that has evoked it, 
I shall even finish my confession. Phrases of accepted language 
are inadequate to describe: they can only suggest. We can 
paint in words something of horror and pain and sorrow, because 
horror, pain and sorrow are always so near to our lives that words 
have associations with them. Whereas ideal beauty and unmixed, 
soul-ravishing joys are too far removed from life. You must 
interpret, interpret as the artist, as the poet does, by music, by 
symbolism, by allegory. You, I know, will not be able to realise 
what happened to me this morning, you can only suspect... . 
But listen: 

“Somewhere, in time and space, as I lay, there came on me 
from the annihilation of deepest sleep a consciousness of some new 
life-infused personality, fast unfolding, as one may see behind the 
blue sky-line of a hill some dazzling white cloud rise and spread 
itself in splendour. It was an inexplicable feeling of glorious 
expectation. Then, I saw Her—the Vision, but more real,” said 
the young man, without an inflection and looking wistfully beyond, 
not at, his friend, “ more real than you.” 

“Ah, a woman!” said Marshfield, and his lips parted in their 
thin satirical smile. 

“A woman, of course,” repeated the other unmoved, “ for when 
we must symbolise the beautiful, the most abstract, we of necessity 
materialise it under lines of beauty, the most perfect in themselves, 
the most harmonious in their changes. Yet though she stood 
before me, a symbol, it was a living woman—instinct indeed 
with so much vitality that, as she looked at me with profound 
luminous eyes, she seemed to fill me with unbounded life and 
make my whole being attuned asa bell to the vibration of her 
voice. 

“There was a sort of wistful joy on her face, the shadow of a 
smile, a brilliancy of passion trembling upon realisation. When 
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I say T saw, I might as aptly say I felt or I heard, for every fibre 
of me was responsive to her presence. ‘Ah, Renegade!’ said she, 
and there came into the glance, under which I was encompassed 
as by a caressing mantle, an enchantment beyond words; a sort 
of mocking tenderness, under the joy of recovered love, ‘I knew 
you would come back,’ ” 

Dalrymple’s voice as he repeated these words had changed, 
as if in his own manly tones he unconsciously sought to echo 
some distant impossible note. 

“<¢ Ah, well-beloved, said she—she the great joy of man’s 
desire! (thus only can I attempt to describe her) and extended 
her arms. And as slowly, irresistibly aa fate, she gathered me 
close to her, the touch of her shoulder was a thing to marvel at ; 
smooth and fresh as polished marble, yet pulsing and responsive 
to passionate blood. She smiled, and in the transient gleam of 
her teeth between lips of living rose, in the proud flash of her 
eye—green-brown like a gleam of sun through a forest in June— 
all the glory of the world’s colour burst before my vision. With 
a laugh that was like the joyous ripple of a brook, she swayed in 
my arms as the sapling sways in the breeze, and her hair, Aphro- 
dite’s own mane, fell like a golden cataract over me, filling the air 
with the fragrance of Paradise—the breath of the red rose in its 
pride, with its endless, unattainable, incomprehensible perfection. 
She sent to me, and the taste of her lips was——” 

Here the young man fell to silence, becoming once more, as 
Marshfield saw, quite abstracted from his surroundings. In the 
little dark room his countenance seemed almost to be faintly 
luminous, as if actually reflecting some distant glory of light. 
Of his own accord, however, and to all appearance as uncon- 
sciously as he had ceased it, after a while he resumed his 
narrative. 

“She said to me, in the words of Thais of Athens she said: 
‘Thou shalt indeed be king among men, and I thy goddess shall 
give thee that kingdom.’ Vast horizons were spread before me, 
resplendent with colour, alive with Olympian revelation. Her 
voice was a melody, heart-stirring to exquisite pain. Her whole 
presence, while it filled my intellectual faculties with a complete- 
ness of joy that baffled even desire, roused every bodily sense to 
an equal pitch of delight. I have still,” said Dalrymple, opening 
his hand and nervously stretching his fingers, “something of 
that unspeakable sensation of touch. It came back as an echo 
just now, even as I felt the cold hilt of my sword. ‘ Thow shalt 
be king among men....’ I almost wish,” he added with a sort of 
anger, “she had not said that. The words haunt me,” 
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There was a silence, broken only by the pacing of the sentry 
outside and a muffled sound of hoarse laughter from the adjacent 
guardroom. 

“Tt was Aspasia’s saying, you know, not Thais,” said Marsh- 
field (the omniscient even to the tradition of the great priestesses 
of Love), unable to resist the pedantic opportunity. ‘But, 
well?” 

“Well,” said Dalrymple, who started from his fresh musing 
and looked round with a blank stare, “that is all. Something 
disturbed me. The glory faded. I found myself bare and cold, 
and yet half drunk with the memory. And now——” 

Here suddenly arose from without the raucous call of the 
sentry : 

“Guard, turn out!” 

Hurried footsteps, the clanging of butt ends on the pavement, 
the sergeant’s rapid command, told of the picket falling in, and 
rudely called back the forgetful Dalrymple from his classical 
roaming. He sprang up, but not before the door was angrily 
opened to admit the captain of the day. 

Tt was an officer of Engineers, rusty of hair, purple of counten- 
ance, who, without acknowledging the subaltern’s salute, called 
out in needlessly overbearing tones: 

“ What is the meaning of this, sir? Your guard never turned 
out till I was almost at the door. Your men don’t know their 
work, sir. What were you about—asleep? You don’t look quite 
awake yet! Now, sir, nothing to report? Of course! This is 
not the way to do duty, as I shall take care that you are made 
aware. Perhaps, in future, the rules as to convict-guard may be 
better enforced!” this with a frown at the impassible Marshfield. 
“You may turn your guard in.” And the Engineer, delighted no 
doubt at bottom to catch a linesman tripping, betook himself to 
another part of his round. 

Dalrymple, blushing with vexation, stood a moment silent, biting 
his lip; then went out and mechanically dismissed the guard. 

“Never had to swallow a snake of that kind,” he muttered, as 
he came back, casting a rueful glance at his friend. “And 
from a d——4d carroty, weather-glass sapper!” he added, cursing 
with a sharp return to garrison vernacular, expressive of corps 
prejudice, 

Then after a while: 

“Ts it not like a warning? A sobering descent from the 
heights, old friend! I did forget to visit that last sentry, you 


know. 1 really feel as if I had been bewitched. But never 
again |” 
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It was near sundown. In due course Dalrymple marched back 
his party in great gloom. Marshfield, on his side, slowly returned, 
deeply pensive, discovering at odd corners of his meditation 
sundry instances comparable to his friend’s psychological struggle 
in other phenomena: in the stamp of previous impressions on the 
brain of younger life which reappears in unforeseen wise even as the 
die once applied on soft clay, smooth it and obliterate it as you 
will on the potter’s wheel, will reassert itself in the baking; or 
again, in the inevitable ecstatic neurosis of the contemplative 
anchoret, living in the midst of yearning for unrealisable images, 
while on the other hand the simple abnegation, the devotion to 
the work-a-day task in the sister of charity (mental material of 
the same stuff), lead to the wondrous serenity of spirit which is 
the glory of such a life. 

How long would Dalrymple’s peace, his satisfaction with self 
and with the ambient world, be disturbed by this visionary 
excursion, Tannhaiiser-like, to a Venusberg of modern conception ? 
It would be curious to see. And Marshfield resolved, with his 
characteristic calm selfishness, to throw no hint of any likelihood 
of his departure. 

That evening, however, beyond a certain consciousness and 
forced joviality, there was little to observe about his friend’s 
manner in mess or ante-room. There was, moreover, @ certain 
tendency to taciturnity when they found themselves once more 
alone in their quarters, and no further anatomising of Dal- 
rymple’s thoughts could be achieved. All that was apparent 
was a shade of feverishness in his eyes and on his lips. All 
that could be noted of any import was the valediction about 
midnight : 

“T shall leave you to your slumbers. As for me, you know,” 
said Dalrymple, with an attempt at self-banter, “I should have 
abandoned you much sooner if another meeting such as that you 
heard of to-day could ever occur again. But dreams are not 
bespoken, worse luck! ” 

On this confession of weakness Marshfield saw the red and gold 
jacket disappear. But for many hours, until he himself dropped 
asleep, he could hear his neighbour moving about restlessly in the 
next room. 

. * * * * 

The morning brought its budget. This time it was Dalrymple 
who called up the Observer. The young soldier's face was tired 
and there were blue lines under his eyes, but a subdued joyous- 
ness lighted his countenance. That was ominous. 

“TI have to take a musketry party to Gravesend; have you a 
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mind to march twenty miles with us? Yes? Right! We shall 
not be back till night.” 

And thus Marshfield found himself tramping the weary roads 
across @ snow-covered country, on the flank of a strong company. 

Something fresh had evidently happened to his friend. He 
seemed to tread upon air; joyousness radiated from his whole 
being. He was abstracted at times, but with no moodiness. 
Once the freedom of the ‘‘march at ease” had been reached, as 
the men began to light their pipes and swing along merrily 
to the trolling of an occasional song, Dalrymple’s laugh and 
jest and gait were of the merriest. But never a word would 
he vouchsafe in answer to the insinuating inquiries of the 
Observer. 

It was only on the return merch, when animal spirits had 
much evaporated and when the occasional fits of musing became 
more frequent, that Marshfield, having reached the end of his 
tether of patience, fired his point-blank question : 

“To judge by your mood,” he said, “you have not renewed 
your Endymion-like experience last night.” 

Dalrymple looked up quickly. 

“On the contrary,” he said, but further remained mute. 

“So ho!” said Marshfield. ‘And what living shape did the 
symbol of the world’s beauty assume this time?” 

Dalrymple seemed to hesitate for want of words. 

“It was the same—the same, Marshfield,” he whispered at 
length, with an odd thrill in his voice. “And yet, there was a 
difference. The first time she came—what shall I say ?—it was 
like the almond blossom. Last night—can you understand ?— 
it was the pomegranate—the cactus in flower ! ” 

“T think Ido. Campaspe made you king?” 

After a moment’s reflection, Dalrymple looked round and 
nodded. 

“And yet you seem pretty well reconciled to this damp and 
muddy world,” remarked Marshfield, with some resentment, 
dragging his weary feet along by the side of his brisk-stepping 
companion. 

Gaily Dalrymple, his eyes bright with joyous fire, answered— 

“Were this world ten times more dismal, I have the key of 
another—of the real one!” 

“Well?” insisted Marshfield. 

The officer turned his head abruptly away, and with a smile on 
his lips swung on in fine rhythm to some unheard march of joy. 
Bars of pallid winter sunshine were breaking the western clouds, 
and gilding the wreaths of vapour that hung over the distant 
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town, their goal. Every man’s face in the company tramping 
towards this faint sunset caught some of its yellow gleam. But 
Marshfield saw, as once before in the convict guard-room, that 
Dalrymple’s countenance, palely luminous, like an alabaster lamp, 
seemed lit as from within. 

“<The light that never was, on sea or land!’” he quoted to 
himself. Then, under an increasing sense of irritation, he spoke 
again, with something of a sneer: 

“Well, and what happened ?” 

Dalrymple halted a second, and threw the secret flame of his 
eyes upon his friend. He seemed, from a great height, to look 
down with wonder upon a world grown strange to him. For the 
third time Marshfield reiterated his query : 

“ What then, Endymion?” 

“ Ah,” cried Dalrymple, and the inner glow seemed to flash out 
in an extraordinary smile, “ what then? Can Endymion tell, do 
you think ?” 

His voice broke upon this note of exultation. And the next 
moment he had caught up the tramp of his men, leaving the 
tired and discomfited Observer to hobble in rear, as slowly as he 
list, towards the dying sunset. 

* * * * 

That evening, at mess, Dalrymple, whose suppressed exaltation 
contrasted oddly with his tired face, elicited some sensation (and 
a certain amount of indulgent disapproval) among his peers by 
an occasional lapse into unintelligible phraseology, alternating 
with fits of dreaminess. And after dinner, as if yielding to an 
irresistible attraction, he was observed to draw nearer and nearer 
the piano; then, softly, his eyes lifted, as if trying to recall some 
fleeting memory, he began to pick out a strange, weird chant, 
broken now and then with startling harmonies. It was halting 
and unfinished, like some incomprehensible thought that has no 
logical conclusion. It was like the song of the thrush—a 
fragment of audible beauty, ending, incomplete, in sudden 
vacancy. 

To Marshfield, the unchastened melody was admirably alluring, 
for he fully guessed its origin. But the red-jacketted youths 
rebelled loudly at “ that infernal miawing. Dalrymple!” What 
the dickens was the matter with the fellow to-night? Let them 
have “ Chin-Chin-Chinaman,” something with a tune in it, some- 
thing a fellow could make head and tail of, anyhow! 

Whereupon Dalrymple, the usually sweet-tempered, got up in 
a sudden inexplicable heat of anger and left the room. Marsh- 
field promptly followed, and as his friend showed a disposition to 
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part at the bedroom door without further parley, arrested him 
with the blunt remark : 

“That was the voice of your vision, of course? I wish I could 
have it noted, if it is still with you.” 

Dalrymple shook his head vehemently. 

“Tt cannot be noted. What I tried to put into sound was no 
nearer the truth than the sketch of & man who cannot draw would 
be to the grace of his love’s face. It is not to be noted in waking 
music. Besides,” he added vaguely, “ waking music has no 
sense.” 

Marshfield, if truth be said, began to feel a commencement of 
alarm for his friend’s brain. In his mind flitted for a moment a 
reminiscence of Slav traditions concerning the Vampire, and he 
resolved that one of his future investigations should be whether 
the fons et origo of the legends might not be traced to similar 
neurotic breakdown, more frequent among a dreamy, musical, 
over-imaginative, and especially melancholy people, than among 


occidental races. 
- * * _ * 


The next morning he found Dalrymple in a deplorable frame of 
mind. Sleep, the young man said, in a tone of suppressed rage, 


had forsaken him. An absolutely wakeful night is distressing 
enough at all times; but a sleeplessness that means the loss of 
a treasure greater than all the world can give, is hell. So 
Dalrymple said, with a look more expressive than the word 
itself. 

Even if Marshfield’s all-dominating curiosity had not urged 
him to remain by his friend’s side, mere humanity would have 
made him do so now. 

* * * . * 

On the third day the dreamer was_in a parlous state. Not a 
minute, not a second of the expectant hours, had blessed uncon- 
sciousness descended upon him. The magnificent look of vigour 
which, on the first occasion of their meeting, had been so striking 
an element of his whole presence, was already a thing which 
memory could hardly realise. 

The major in command, who held the lad in special affection 
(they had spent a hard time together among the Afridis), insisted 
on his going on leave, to recruit. 

Thus it came to pass that Marshfield took charge of the patient, 
who now eagerly clung to the one companion capable of realising 
his condition, and was able to watch the progress of the rare 
mental disease. His notes are full of interest, and would furnish 
matter (indeed, they may, some day), for a weirdly fantastic tale. 
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There supervened a condition of life which Marshfield describes 
as an intellectual phthisis, a consumption of the soul. It wasa 
crepuscule of the mind, which, as the crepuscule of day, leads to 
nothing but darkness. 

He had lost all interest in real life. The fate he had dreaded 
in older days had overtaken him to the full. 

“Our common world,” he would assert, “is nothing but 
greyness, my friend. There is not a taste in your universe, 
not an impression which is more than a muffled parody of that 
which I have known.” 

“The world is not meant solely for transcendent delight,” 
Marshfield would object, with an exact sense that unanswerable 
platitudes are the best foils to dithyrambics. ‘ There are other 
intellectual goals to be reached, during this incarnation.” 

The vision never returned. Sleep, indeed, was ultimately 
restored to Dalrymple in a measure, and that doubtless saved him 
from madness. But his fits of despair after the nights that he 
had “slept in vain,” as he expressed it, were at first more 
passionate even than after the nights of waking agonised inyo- 
cations. 

Melancholy had now finally marked the young soldier for her own. 
But the manliness, innate, and cultivated in the youth, saved him 
from degradation. There could be no joy, but there was, at least, 
some rest in the fulfilment of duty. With this he never allowed 
anything to interfere. 

A curious characteristic, one which displayed the soundness 
of his mental strength at core, for all its accidental fever, was 
that melancholia with him never turned to sourness or irritability. 
He never seemed to lose his winning sweetness of temper among 
his brother officers, or his solicitude for the welfare and pleasures 
of his men. Gradually he resumed the healthy tenour of a soldier's 
life, and in all appearance save in gaiety became something like 
his old self again. His work, however, was performed with what 
might be compared to the dry perfection of an automaton, and 
both comrades and men long missed the joyous alertness that had 
endeared him to all. 

But one day the summons came to prepare for active service 
once more, ‘Then, as the weary soldier, atter a restless sleep, in 
which he has dimly striven again and again to fulfil his mechanical 
round of work, awakes at the clear voice of the bugle-call and 
hails with joy the dawn of the battle-day, so did Edward Dal- 
rymple, the dreamer, awake. 

He seemed to take up his life again with enthusiasm, and never, 
as those said who saw him on that lust day, did anyone lay it 
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down with a higher heart. They found his body on the lip of 
the enemy’s trenches. And it was said that the beauty on his dead 
face was such, the smile upon his mouth so exquisite in its joy, 
that the very soldiers of the burying party, all hardened to their 
materialising task, begged to look and look again before wrapping 
him away in that insatiable earth that had already drunk in so 
much gallant blood. 

Marshfield often wondered whether, at that supreme moment, 
his friend had indeed been vouchsafed once again the glory of his 
vision, or whether the smile had been called upon his stiffening 
lips by the knowledge that, through duty, he had at last and for 
ever grasped—peace of mind. 











A Mem Sahib in Plague-strichen Bombay. 


Cuapter III, 


,‘ Serresat,” I said, beckoning her forward, “ where is Ramah ? ” 
I was accustomed to natives, and the present state of things, 
still I was not prepared for the passionate burst of grief that 
prevented her speaking, but she pointed in the direction of the 
hospital. 

“They have taken him after all. Poor Settebai! it is all for 
the best,” I tried to comfort her with, but I could hardly restrain 
my tears from falling in sympathy with hers. 

At last she found words: “Gone, Mem Sahib, gone!” 

“ When?” 

“ Before the sun rose this morning.” 

“* Was he any better, do you think? ” 

“Ah, Mem Sahib, him much better. Why did the English 
want to drag him off?” 

“Then the medicine did do him good?” 

“ Much good.” 

“Take heart then, Settebai; perhaps he will;come back cured. 
Don’t despair; the English doctors and nurses are very clever and 
very kind too.” 

“English devils!” she hissed between her teeth, and I have 
rarely seen, and hope never again to see, such an expression of 
intense hatred. It transformed the whole woman, and I could 
hardly recognise in the enraged native before me my smiling, sub- 
servient ayah ; she looked almost fiendish. 

“Sahib sent word,” she ventured; “ why Sahib send word, Mem 
Sahib?” 

“Because he thought that it was right to do so, or he would 
not, Settebai.” 

A man, a relative of hers, whom I had not noticed before, peered 
over her shoulder and made some remark to her. I did not catch 
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what it was exactly, but heard enough to know how disrespect- 
fully he spoke. I was going to angrily order him out of the 
compound, but my heart softened to them in their heavy affliction 
and I merely said, “ Go now, for I am busy. Do not come near 
the children on any account, Settebai. Go to the hospital to- 
night at five, and they will tell you how Ramah is.” 

The man came quite close to the paneless window, and looked 
deliberately through the iron bars into the room. “Sahib no 
sick ?” 

“Who are you?” I inquired. 

“Ramah’s brother.” 

“That may be,” I replied, “ but you have no right here. Go. 
I do not want any words from you.” 

He followed the ayah off the verandah, and I returned to my 
cooking, feeling rather upset over the incident in addition to the 
other events of the morning. 

“We must make great excuses for their ignorance,” I thought ; 
“but there seems a dangerous spirit abroad amongst them. Only 
they would all listen to reason as well as poor Antone Fer- 
nandez!” 

Truly their fear was intense, and their prejudices almost insur- 
mountable; both had only given way before the irresistible might 
of armed force. People in England cannot understand how in- 
born is their respect of caste, and what it means to drive such 
superstitious folks into despair. I will give one illustration taken 
from the Times of India, Sept. 3rd, showing, as it does so 
forcibly, their intense ignorance. A conversation was overheard 
between two natives in an office, and one said to the other, 
speaking of the plague and the measures taken by the English to 
cope with it: 


“ What, appi, have you heard how they have killed three people from 
the dhund (cantonment)? One of them was a railway guard on thirty 
rupees. He had a headache and looked dull on the road. They called 
him at once to the camp. He would not go. They cuffed him and 
kicked him all the way there, knocking him down several times and 
breaking his face all over. At the camp they gave him poison. He 
called for his thumby (younger brother) before he died; so they went 
away and found his thumby, and locked him up in the vamp tuo. Next 
morning he was poisoned! These brothers had a sister. She went to 
see them in camp. The men there outraged her. She died. Can you 
wonder why the people are running away. Abba-ba-ba-ba! All this is 
thruthperiya anyayams (injustice) !” 


Still day by day we were driving them to despair. My sad 
thoughts were disturbed by the butler’s reappearance with the 


injured cvolie. He had bathed and doctored the foot, and the 
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coolie—* that good man for work”—thought that he could doa 
little more work. 

Warning him to be more careful, Nana commenced to prepare 
tiffin, but I noticed that he kept an anxious eye on the coolie 
with the other pans. We managed to get through the meal, but 
after one excitement and another I could not have said what I 
was eating. ‘Tiffin over, there arose another pressing necessity ; 
this was to get the cook-room cleaned, so that we could use it the 
next day, for it was working under great difficulties according to 
present arrangements. 

“You must go again, Nana,” I said after tiffin, “to the muni- 
cipal office and ask them to send some men to clean and disinfect 
our cook-house ;” as I trembled at the thought of having another 
such a day. 

The butler hesitated. 

“ Municipal wallas very busy, Mem Sahib; them great plenty of 
work.” 

“Yes, I know that, but we must have it done. What are we 
to do, then ?” 

Of all things Nana dearly liked to be consulted, and he was 
invaluable in an emergency at any time, but just now he was 
quite indispensable. 

“ Municipal wallas much work all over. Them wash and clean 
all over bazaar. If Mem Sahib take gharry, get all things, I get 
two, three coolies, and we wash clean ourselves, then to-morrow 
we cook proper.” 

This was a long oration from Nana, whose mastery of English 
was much on a par with my knowledge of his tongue. 

“ Perhaps it will be the best way after all,” Iassented. Butoh! I 
was so weary, and to drive into the market through the evil- 
smelling bazaar did seem a trial that hot afternoon, when I was 
longing for a quiet rest and sleep. I went, though, and up to 
eleven that night the butler was shouting at his three outside 
coolies, and our own injured one, directing, superintending and 
helping them to burn disinfectants, besides whitewashing. There 
are some good natives, and he was one; the same could be said of 
the cook. 

“Did you send to see how the cook was?” my husband asked 
that evening after our scratch dinner. 

“No,” I said, “I have been much too busy to do so; besides, what 
extra men I could get were all cleaning, so it would have been 
impossible to send. I will do so to-morrow if I can get an outside 
coolie,” 

We sat on the verandah and talked over the events of the day- 
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He agreed with me that it had been a fearful day, and hoped 
that matters would soon take a turn. I also told him of Settebai’s 
visit and the impertinence of her brother-in law. 

“ They have no gratitude,” he remarked. 

“Don’t say so, Henry, please don’t; just put ourselves in their 

laces.” 
ae Well, that may be, but we should listen to reason.” 

“Perhaps;” and I dimly wondered where my reason and 
where my resignation would be, supposing my sick husband or 
sick child was forcibly removed. We were both glad to change 
the subject and talk of brighter topics. We talked of distant 
friends, and the dear homeland; and never during my long 
residence there was I so willing to allow that, after all its charms, 
India was a land of exile. Still, the happiest part of my life had 
been spent in India, and I did and do dearly love its sunny 
shores; and we finished up the stormy day as peacefully as if we 
had been in old England. 

Another day dawned and brought its round of duties and 
pleasures. The night before I had told the butler that I would go 
to the market myself, and it was no punishment in the fresh 
morning air. The carriage was waiting at the door before six, and 
after my cup of tea and toast I started. It was a perfect 
morning, for our early mornings and our moon- and star-light 
nights are two of the greatest glories of India. The drive 
through the native town is very picturesque—if exceedingly 
dirty—as even at that early hour every native is astir and giving 
his fullest attention to business. I passed two or three temples 
belonging to different races, and wondered at the apathy in a 
sense displayed by the natives—some might call it faith—in 
still believing in those gaudily-painted wood and stone gods, 
their Gunputties and their Vishnus, in the face of the plague 
and what they thought their persecution by the dominant power 
ruling over them ; still their priests chanted at their altars, and 
the worshippers passed in and out, and no one (except perhaps 
the Mohammedans) said any extra prayers, or knelt any longer 
on their mats. In their mortal terror the Hindus still knelt, 
went and paid their pice to the priests to have the red ver- 
milion mark put on their foreheads, as their fathers and fore- 
fathers had done before them for centuries past. They are a 
wonderful people; how they have kept their faith in such 
fetishes in the nineteenth century, even under the tropics, is a 
marvel to me! ° 

Once at Crawford Market, good-bye to moralising; it was stern 
reality. On alighting I was nearly knocked down with coolies, 
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all with their baskets on their hands and eager to be employed; 
our own market coolie was needed at home that morning, so I 
made my selection, and told the others to “jow, jow” (go, go). 
I purchased all that I required for the day after some bargaining, 
as you must bargain even there to some extent; then I indulged 
myself with a walk down the bird and pet animal section. 
Hundreds of canaries, parrots, paroquets, cockatoos and all 
kinds of small birds, swung in cages and hung on perches, 
Flocks of tame pigeons flew round and walked about as un- 
concernedly as any one else. From there I passed into the 
fruit market and bought green figs, bananas and pineapples for 
a few annas, and lastly spent a few minutes amongst the cut- 
flower vendors. A great many had their wares arranged on 
stalls, but some—no inconsiderable number of both native men 
and women—sat in the principal entrance hall with baskets and 
heaps of bright tropical flowers. A few more annas heaped up 
the coolie’s basket with vivid red and different coloured blooms 
that would have cost pounds from an English hothouse. Telling 
the man to go quickly to the bungalow with his load I started 
for home again. The children I could see playing in the com- 
pound with the remaining two ayuhs in attendance. Just as I 
was about to enter our own gates I saw a funeral pass, and 
another, and still another following. I stopped the coachman by 
a gesture and watched them pass. The fourth was evidently a 
child of three or four and small for that age. It had been simply 
wrapped in a white cloth, flowers laid on the breast; the tiny 
corpse was coffinless and just carried in the arms of some relative 
or friend. ‘The mourners followed on foot, keeping up an 
incessant wailing as is their custom. I can see that child’s face 
now, as it was uncovered. I counted seven funerals following 
each other on the road ; then thought I had seen enough for one 
morning, and entered our own compound feeling glad to be back 
again. 

I placed my flowers in water, chatting at the same time to my 
husband as he read his morning paper, when the butler came on 
the verandah to say that a relative of the mystery wished to see 
the Sahib or the Mem Sahib. 

“Send him in at once,” my husband said; “ he must have come 
to tell us how the cook 1s.” 

A Goanese, clothed European fashion in deepest mourning, 
with his high crowned hat in his hand, followed the butler in, 
and bowed as politely as any Portuguese senor could have done. 

“ How is the cook ?” my husband asked kindly. 

‘‘ Dead, sir; he died last night at eleven.” 
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“Dear! dear!” 

“ Yes, sir, and I have come for his pay, his box, and all his 
papers.” 

“ Are you any relation of his then?” 

“ Yes, his brother.” 

Our butler had stood silently until now, when he interposed 
with : 

“ His papers, Sahib, all in his box, and his will, all safe.” 

“ Who has his will then, and his keys?” 

“Me, Sahib.” 

“Has he left money?” my husband inquired. 

“Mystery very rich man,” the butler informed us. 

“Not very rich,” his relative corrected, “but he had an estate 
in Goa.” 

It seemed passing strange to hear your deceased cook spoken 
of as a “very rich man,” and possessing an estate. Probably 
though the estate did not consist of many acres, still it had been 
no doubt in his family for a great length of time; and you need 
not be surprised at any time to hear that the not always even 
half-clad cook who washes your saucepans atid cleans your dishes 
and prepares your food, has a patent of nobility or belongs to a 
very noble Portuguese family. Titles must have been cheap when 
the Portuguese took possession of Goa. 

“What money has he left? poor fellow,” my husband asked ; 
“surely he has not kept it in his box in the cook-house! ” 

“No, sir,” his brother-in-law replied; “his money is in the 
bank. Antone has left over six hundred rupees. He had more, 
but he lost his box with all his clothes in—his Sunday clothes—and 
two hundred rupees the last time he came from Goa, so he 
said that he would never again carry his money about with him.” 

I remembered now hearing the servants say on his returning 
from his country after a holiday that “ Antone Fernandez had 
lost his box, all his clothes and his money too.” That accounted 
for never seeing him lately in his tall hat, black suit, and collar 
and cuffs very early on a Sunday morning when he went to Mass. 
All the Goanese are Roman Catholics. 

“Well, I am exceedingly sorry that he is dead,” my husband 
said feelingly, “for he was one of the best and most devoted 
servants that I have had.” 

The brother-in-law bowed in response, and after paying him 
what was due to the deceased cook, he respectfully withdrew and 
there was an end of poor Antone Fernandez. It may give English 
readers a shock to know that before coming to acquaint us with 
his death, and claim his effects, the brother-in-law had seen him 
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buried early that morning between five and six, so closely does 
burial follow after death in that hot climate. 

The butler was right about the whitewashing and the dis- 
infecting of the cook-house and its surroundings, as two days 
passed before the authorities found time to send men to do the 
work that we had already done. When they came, Nana appeared 
and gravely said: 

“ Mem Sahib, municipal wallas come.” 

“ What for?” I asked, not thinking for the moment. 

“Pump, swill, clean and disinfect us,’ he answered gravely, 
without the glimmer of a smile. 

“Tell them, then, that they are too late, for we have ‘ pump, 
swill, clean, and disinfected ourselves.’ ” 

I do not know what he did tell them, but they burnt some 
particular kind of wood and disinfectants on the verandah, and 
squatted near enjoying a good smoke, then they went away. 
But it is only fair to say that at that time they were frightfully 
overworked, and may be still for anything that I know. 

The evening of the third day the butler came to tell me, with 
an air of great importance, that he had found a cook. Relieved 
beyond measure, I signified my willingness to see him. Antone 
Fernandez had had eighteen rupees, but I was prepared in these 
troublous times to give rather more—and get a far worse cook no 
doubt. The butler ushered him in and he handed me his papers, 
or certificates they generally call them, to see. I did not think 
much of them, supposing they really belonged to him, which was 
by no means a certainty ; just as likely they were borrowed ones, 
or hired for a small sum. He boldly asked twenty-five rupees, 
and I offered twenty at the most. No, he could not take twenty 
as he was a first-class cook, he said. I replied that he might 
be, but from his certificates he had not lived with first-class 
people. 

Nana looked at me imploringly, and I knew from his face that 
he was devoutly hoping I should not hastily close negotiations ; 
no doubt but that he had found great trouble in finding even 
him. I picked up my sewing and took no further notice of him. 
Presently, after a whispered conference between the two, Nana 
announced that the mystery would take twenty-four rupees. 

I shook my head and continued sewing. The man salaamed 
and went away with Nana looking very crestfallen. Presently 
the butler returned alone to try and induce me to give the 
twenty-four rupees, as he had been the best part of last night 
seeking a cook, and he could not possibly find another. But I 
was proof against even Nana’s persuasions, and he sorrowfully 
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withdrew. Half-an-hour passed ; then I saw the applicant coming 
up the verandah steps, but I sewed on without taking the 
slightest notice. He had come to tell me that he had recon- 
sidered to take the small pay I offered, but begged me to consider 
how soon all the European Mem Sahibs would be left cookless 
through the plague, as all the cooks were dying off fast. 

By this time I thought it policy to give in and come to terms, 
I told him that I would give him twenty-two rupees, at least 
during plague time. He agreed. I asked him to leave his papers. 
No, he could not leave his papers, he said, as Mem Sahib might 
lose them. 

When you engage a servant in India you generally retain 
possession of his papers during the time that he is in your service. 
He was obstinate, however, and would not give them up. Just at 
this moment Nana brought me a visitor's card, and I hurriedly 
left matters in his hands with instructions to do the best he could. 
After dinner in the evening he told me that he could not prevail 
upon him to leave his papers, but he had come for the bazaar 
money, and he, the new cook, would go to the market to-morrow 
morning and start work. I am sure both the butler and myself 
were only too pleased to have the cooking and providing taken 
off our hands, so I said : 

“Very well, never mind about his characters then.” 

I enjoyed a morning’s marketing sometimes, but to be obliged 
to go every day was a very different thing; so I gave him six 
rupees, and the day’s orders, and heaved a sigh of relief to think 
that I could take a lazy morning to-morrow on the verandah and 
read the newspaper in peace. I had my lazy morning and 
enjoyed it, and the new cook brought the day’s supplies fairly 
well. 

“The domestic atmosphere seems clearing,” my husband re- 
marked that evening. The food had been very fairly prepared by 
the new cook, and it had been such a comfort not to be obliged to 
rush outside and see after dishing up, then come to table hot and 
worn out, 

“Tt is such a relief not to see you tired out,’ my husband 
remarked. 

“ And cross, you might add,” I laughed, “but I have had some 
excuse for a little crossness, for that wretch hamal is still ‘ keeping 
plague away,’ and if I send him off I do not know where or when 
we shall find another.” 

“T would not dismiss him on any account,” he advised. 
“No, I suppose I can only bear with his misdoings.” 
That evening, as several friends would dine with us the next 
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night, I gave rather more particular directions than usual, also ten 
rupees for the bazaar purchases, and felt so thankful that I had 
not to go myself to the market. It was only the calm before 
the storm. 

Next morning no cook returned from the market at the 
usual time. Nana appeared anxious and disturbed, and kept 
whisking up the servants’ entry to look bazaarward for the lagging 
cook. 

“Mystery late, Mem Sahib.” 

“ Very late,” I replied, “ what can be keeping him, I wonder?” 

“T no understand, for him went early.” 

We waited and waited until nine, and I started in earnest to 
see what could be done to get ready some sort of a breakfast, as 
there were no signs of the missing cook or bazaar coolie with the 
day’s provisions. 

“Tid he take our own coolie, Nana ?” I asked. 

‘“<-Yes, Mem Sahib.” 

We breakfasted as best we could. Just as we finished breakfast 
the market coolie came, but all the butler’s questioning could 
find out no more than that they went at the usual time, and in 
Crawford market the coolie missed the cook and had not seen him 
since. 

He said that after seeking a long time he came home, for what 
could he do? The new cook had simply cleared off with the day’s 
money. It was not worth while reporting the matter to the 
police, as that would have entailed the annoyance of appearing in 
court personally against him, supposing that they found him— 
too much trouble over a few rupees—so there was nothing for 
it but to go myself or send the hamal, and he was not a good 
marketer. 

“We had better send the B.’s and W.’s word not to come this 
evening, my dear,” my husband advised; “it is bad enough to 
have to help and to superintend our own dinner, but it is no use 
adding to your labours.” 

“No,” I said, firmly, “1 will not do that, but will get it all 
prepared this afternoon, and we will have a cold dinner for once.” 

“Very well, that will be one way of managing. Tell Nana to 
get a boy to help him if possible.” 

Then the butler and I discussed ways and means. “ No wonder 
that he would not leave his papers, Nana,” I remarked. 

“Him bad man, very bad man, Mem Sahib.” 

I went to the market and purchased the day’s provisions. With 
the assistance of the butler, hamal, and coolie, I prepared a fairly 
good eold dinner, despite the intense heat, and it was over- 
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powering that day. I was too tired, however, to go for my 
usual evening drive, but rested quietly at home an hour or two 
while the children were out. I saw them dressed and start, but 
missed an ayah, the hamal accompanying them instead of the 
butler. 

“Where is Gashi?” I inquired of the butler. ‘“ Why has she 
not gone with the children?” 

“T see, I see,” Nana replied, but just then some urgent house- 
hold matter needed both of us, and her absence entirely slipped 
from my mind, and his, too, probably. The children returned in 
the best of spirits, healthy and happy, and the butler served them 
their supper in the back dining-room whilst I was dressing. My 
husband had returned also, and in the bustle of a large household 
and noisy children I quite forget all about the ayah. Their 
father romped with them, played hide-and-seek, until it was time 
for them to go inside to prepare for bed. I remembered her 
though when I went to say “ good night.” 

“Nana, go and see where Gashi is, and what is the matter 
with her that she did not go out.” 

Nana went, and soon came back again. 

“Gashi sick, Mem Sahib.” 

“Where is she ?” 

“Outside, in ayah’s room.” 

“TI must go and help with the children,” I remarked to my 
husband. “One woman will never get them to bed.” 

“Yes,” he replied ; “and then I should go and see what is the 
matter with her. I am afraid the lull is not going to last or be 
of long duration.” 

I went presently and found her laid on her bedding in the 
servants’ quarters, evidently suffering from high fever. She would 
not admit it though, saying “ it was not much; that she would be 
better to-morrow, and see to the babas (children). 

I went back to my husband, feeling quite overwhelmed. “ What 
shall I do?” 

“Take her temperature first, and then you will be able to 
judge if it is an attack of plague coming on, or merely ordinary 
fever.” 

“Come and see her,” I said, “and see what you think. Her 
eyes are glittering, and she seems very incoherent. I do not like 
her appearance.” 

He followed me down the long verandah, and waited outside 
until I took her temperature. She was 104°, so I knew that it 
was most likely plague. I called, and my husband came inside 
the room and firmly told her “that she must have the doctor 
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at once.” He spoke to her in Hindostani, and she understood 
readily. 

“Nay, nay, Sahib, they will kill me. I will go away to my 
country, but not to the hospital. Never!” 

It was pitiable to see the state that she worked herself up into. 
He shook his head and went outside. I followed him. “ Now,” 
he said, “ you see for yourself; what can they do but use strong 
measures with such unreasoning people.” 

Unnerved, perplexed, and tired out with my unwonted labours, 
I did not try to defend them. “I cannot tell, no, or anyone else, 
the state that the city is in now.” 

“T must send for a doctor.” 

“TIT do not see what else you can do,” I agreed. “Send then, 
and I will go back and tell her as quickly as I can.” 

“Yes, but avoid going too near her.” 

I went back into the room, for I would not deceive her, and 
told her that we had sent for a doctor, and that she must not 
agitate herself so or she would feel all the worse for it. 

“‘Give me some pay, Mem Sahib,” she asked, beseechingly. 

“Your month is not up yet; but how much do you want me to 
give you, Gashi ?” 

“Ten rupees, all ten rupees, Mem Sahib, please.” 

“ Very well,” I said, “be quiet, and I will go into the house 
and get it for you, only you will go to the hospital as we want you 
to do if the doctor says that you must.” 

“Yes, yes, Mem Sahib, only give me money as I ask.” 

I thought that she was without money, and did not wonder at 
her request. I went and got the ten rupee notes, and as I came 
back through the back dining-room to carry it to her, the 
hamal met me breathless, ‘Two ayahs gone, Mem Sahib, both 
gone!” . 

“What nonsense—who has gone? (ashi is sick.” 

Then the butler met me equally disturbed. “ Both ayahs gone, 
Mem Sahib. I saw them myself—them running away.” 

“ Ttterbai, too ?” 

“ Yes, Itterbai, Gashi, both gone. Them very much frightened 
of the doctor, Sahib, so they both run sharp.” 

“ How do you know all this? I said none of you were to go 
near that room, did I not?” 

“Coolie went to talk—him no sense.” 

I was provoked. ‘“ Now after that he will come into the house 
and bring infection in, after all our pains to keep clear.” 

“Yes, Mem Sahib, he will, but him very low caste man, so him 
got no sense.” 
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No wonder that the plague kept spreading when you had to 
deal with such stupid people. “Tell him to come here at once.” 

He came. 

“Why did you go to the ayah’s room to see her when I had 
given the order that no one was to go near her?” 

No answer. 

“ Don’t you know that you may give us all the plague, as well 
as get it yourself, you stupid man?” 

Still no answer. I had recourse to the usual punishment in all 
Anglo-Indian, as well as native households, “cutting,” as it is 
called, which meant that on next pay day he would receive just 
that amount less, which had been cut, when he was paid his 
month’s wages. 

“T shall cut him two rupees,” turning to the butler. 

“Him very poor man, Mem Sahib,” Nana interceded. 

“Then he should keep away from plague cases when he is 
told to.” 

The delinquent clasped his hands imploringly, but it was no 
use, I was firm. 

“Now,” I said to Nana, “the sooner that you get him ‘pump, 
swill, clean, and disinfect,’ the better.” 

I looked in the room, for I had the ten-rupee advance still in 
my hand, but they had gone without it in their terror. True 
enough it was that they had gone. The woman’s bedding lay on 
the floor, her box was there, and her clean sari lay folded up on 
the box top, so they had fled, leaving everything. 

“Very likely they will come back before bed-time,” I said, but 
the butler did not think that they would, and the coolie informed 
me that as they passed him in the compound they said they were 
going to their country. 

Just then my husband returned with the doctor to find the room 
empty and the patient flown. The overworked doctor merely 
said, “ What intensely ignorant people!” 

“ Yet my wife pities them,” my husband remarked. 

“She would not if she had my experience of them. We are 
nearly worked to death and worn out with them and their pre- 
judices.” 

“T do not doubt it, doctor,” I retorted; “but what about me? 
From having ten indoor servants I am left with three, including 
the market coolie. I am at this present moment cookless, ayahless, 
left with five little children without the slightest notice, not to 
mention a small informal dinner party on my hands this evening, 
and the prospect of to-morrow morning’s early marketing to do. 
Is it not enough for one woman, do you not think?” 
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“You have my fullest sympathy,” he laughed; “but, Mrs. 
Harris, we are finding out that Englishwomen are still as brave 
and energetic as they proved themselves to be in the Mutiny. 
Hardly anyone has any servants. You are fortunate in one sense 
to still have three.” 

“That is all very well if it was not so intensely hot.” 

Then with hurried adieux the busy doctor took his leave. 

“Doctor Manson is right,” my husband said thoughtfully. 
“India does not spoil our women after all when the need 
arises.” 

“The warmth of the tropics lulls us, as the spell of the tropics falls, 
Like the song of the haunting siren when the voice of duty calls; 
Fast bound in its golden glamour we have decked our brows for the 

feast, 

For this is the way of the English when they fare them forth to 

the East. 

They come with their home life round them, the pride of their 

breed and birth, 

They come with the home eyes on them, to follow them round the 

earth ”— 


I quote, as we returned together on the verandah to the house. 
Our visitors had arrived and waited patiently until we could 
change and join them. Our non-readiness needed no apology as 


nearly everyone was in the same plight; and on comparing notes 
with the two lady visitors, I found that I was very little, if any 
worse off than they. So we ate our cold dinner cheerfully, and 
wondered what would happen to us next. The evening’s paper The 
Advocate announced the plague worse in Mandvi, Umercarry, 
Commateepoora, and Khara Talao. The Jains, the Brahmins, the 
caste Hindoos, and the Mahomedans were all suffering heavily. 

“Just fancy that Hindoo woman getting up and leaving her 
bedding!” my husband was saying. “No doubt but that she 
would take the train and carry infection to other people in her 
country.” 

“No wonder that such stringent measures are taken,” one 
gentleman declared. But I was silent. Never, never shall I forget 
Settebai’s despairing face the day that Ramah died. Bitterer 
grief never showed itself on human countenance than on hers. 
I could not endorse what they were saying. How should I feel 
in their place? “Do you not think so?” he continued, addressing 
my husband. 

“TI do,” he answered emphatically. Then the conversation 
changed, and there was nothing more said about the plague, or 
plague restrictions. I did not notice that the butler had a strange 
boy assisting, or that his ears were listening greedily to all that 
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was said—as was the case. We take little notice often of our 
servants in India, discussing things before them as we should not 
do before English servants; forgetting sometimes that they are 
not dummies, but living men and women, and perhaps taking an 
intelligent interest in all that is being talked about. This boy 
did understand, and did listen carefully to what we were saying, 
as after-events proved. Another thing he also proved that, how- 
ever carefully you may think you are guarding your home and 
those dear to you in it from danger, actually you know very little 
of what is going on around you. It was nothing unusual for us 
to have a strange boy to help fora night. Just the same if your 
cook has additional work in the evening, you will often find in the 
next day’s bazaar account one rupee extra for cook’s help, and 
you know that he has had an assistant in for the day or evening. 
This extra boy I saw was the same low caste as Settebai. [ 
glanced up on hearing a warning cry from Nana, so different from 
his usual respectful demeanour when waiting. 

“ Take care,” he exclaimed, as he was moving some dessert 
dishes, too late to prevent a smash however. It was not poor 
Nana’s fault, as 1 found after dinner, when he told me that the 
hamal was “keeping plague away” worse than ever, and was 
nearly useless to him. He had sent the coolie to fetch a boy if 
possible, as the coolie told him that he knew of one. 

“ Do you know of another hamal ?” 

“‘ Nay, nay, Mem Sahib,” he exclaimed, throwing up both hands 
in despair, “hamal very bad just now, but him keep; no more 
mens that I know of to be found.” So I concluded I must put up 
with his delinquencies or be without one at all. Next day how- 
ever Mr. Hamal could not be induced to get up at all to undertake 
any work, and poor Nana was nearly run off his feet. I had no 
ayahs, consequently was worn out with the care of five children, 
and the supervision, nay more, very active help towards the 
cooking. Spite of caste prejudices the butler began to sweep the 
floors, a thing far and away beneath his dignity. I saw him, and 
in a disengaged moment felt inclined to try and help him, but 
could not with the short brooms that natives use; it must be 
backbreaking. Marketing 1 was obliged to hand over to the 
market coolie, who, from being simply ordered to carry it, was 
now a person of considerable importance, trusted with the day’s 
money, and the household totally dependent on what he brought 
for our supplies. 

I was telling my husband all this in the evening, and he 
informed me, “Uh, there is quite a run on the Army and Navy 
Stores for English sweeping-brushes and such like; so evidently 
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lots of other Mem Sahibs find that they cannot use native brooms 
and appliances.” : 

“What will become of us,” I groaned, “if things get any 
worse ?” 

“Tt is bad enough now, in all conscience, when our wives have to 
turn to such things in this country, still it will be worse if the 
dhobies strike,’ he said thoughtfully; “you may sweep, but 
washing would be beyond you.” 

“What about the coachmen and syces?” 

“We cannot be much worse than we are as regards them. 
Horses are daily going down in value because it is not possible 
to get syces to clean and feed them, let alone men to drive them.” 

“What will become of us?” 


CuaptTer LY. 


“We must attend this big dinner and reception,” my husband 
remarked one evening as we sat reading and talking quietly on 
the verandah; “bad as things are getting, we must show that we 
are loyal to our Queen and country.” 

“ Loyal to our Queen and country, Harry,” I said thoughtfully ; 


“how many are so all over this vast continent, both official and 
uncovenanted men of all grades, as well as military people; and 
how little their devotion to duty and many personal sacrifices are 
known or comprehended by the public at home. I often think it 
is really hard at times to know how very little the great mass 
of English people either care or comprehend what our lives are 
or how they are lived out here.” 

“No one can sympathise with what they do not understand,” 
he said soberly; for, unlike myself, he is not easily carried away 
and generally considers a thing calmly and dispassionately before 
coming to any decision. 

“ They could read more and take more interest in our plagues, 
pestilences and famines.” 

He smiled. “ Yes, they might; but remember, very likely we 
should do the same in their places if we possessed no vital interest 
in India.” 

“I do not think we should.” 

“Not perhaps after living here years. Never mind moralising, 
my dear; spite of plagues and famines, defunct cooks and missing 
ayahs, put on your very best creation—is it called ?—the last new 
dress, on Thursday week, for it will be a big affair. Her gracious 
Majesty does not have jubilees every day.” 

I agreed. 
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Matters were no better, servants scarcer, and English Mem 
Sahibs, unused to attend or wait on themselves, were having to 
cook, dust, and sweep in this “land of regrets” as it is often called. 
Nana remained well, and true to his salt, and was just as willing 
to hush a wailing baby as to set a dinner table. He was invalu- 
able, and I do not know what I could have done without him. 
The hamal was in hospital suffering from the effects of “ keeping 
plague away.” The market coolie pursued the even tenor of his 
way, sometimes being a great help, sometimes doing far more 
provoking things than upsetting “sudden death”; still Nana and 
he were all I had to depend upon. At times I really felt that it 
would be almost preferable to do without the coolie’s assistance 
as his spasmodic efforts often made matters worse ten times over ; 
but if I hinted at such a thing to Nana it reduced him to a 
pitiable condition of despair and his unvarying answer was, “ Nay, 
nay, Mem Sahib, him great man for work.” 

He might be at times; but his help cost us very dear, as the 
glass, the crockery, not to speak of his damaging expensive 
lamps, and other things that he broke, were enough to appal any 
housekeeper, for he certainly was a great man at breakages of all 
kinds. 

“Nana,” I begged despairingly one morning, ruefully contem- 
plating the remains of my valuable dessert service after one of his 
daily smashes—“ then do not let him touch anything breakable, 
nothing unless it is made-of cast iron, or we soon shall have 
nothing left.” 

Nana looked as sorrowfully as I did almost on the wreckage, and 
disappeared at once without a word. Directly there was a great 
commotion in the compound, and having no one else to send, I 
went to the dispense-room door to see what was happening. Nana’s 
patience, long-suffering as he was, had evidently given way, and 
he was administering a sound beating to the coolie with his shoe. 
To be beaten with a shoe, a native considers very lowering and 
offensive, being sufficient in some cases to break his caste. The 
coolie’s wife and four little coolies, naked except for a couple of 
bead necklaces, joined their shrill trebles in with the father 
coolie’s lusty yells. I did not interfere, thinking he richly 
deserved all that he was getting. Presently Nana appeared, hot, 
and looking very cross, and commenced gathering up the pieces. 

“Why did you beat him, Nana,” I said wearily; “all that 
disturbance has done no good; it will not mend the plates and 
comports.” 

“Mem Sahib no understand. Him no sense; him very low 
caste man, and that beating do him much good, I know.” 
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I doubted it, but did not argue the point; in fact the unaccus- 
tomed strain was telling upon me; what with so much housework, 
together with cooking and attending to the children night and 
day, I felt too tired to care much what happened next. One 
gets tired in England, but one never feels that intense weariness 
that combined heat, anxiety, and great bodily exertions can 
produce under tropical skies. My eyelids refused to keep open 
almost, my eyeballs ached most intolerably, my head was confused, 
and my feet felt as if they had leaden weights tied to them, and 
the most ordinary things in everyday life pressed on me as an 
intolerable burden. Never before or since have I felt such bodily 
languor. 

‘You do not feel well,” my husband remarked kindly, the night 
before the Government House function. “ You look terribly tired 
and overdone—not that there is any wonder.” 

1 did not wish to alarm him, and merely said, “ I am very tired 
to-night. The children have been fretful, the coolie more careless, 
if possible, than usual, and he has driven both Nana and myself 
distracted.” 

“ { would give anything if I could get you any more servants.” 

“T know, | know that.” 

“ Men are so helpless, too,” he continued deprecatingly, “ until 
all the burden falls on the poor women.” 

“Oh, I shall be better in the morning, after a night’s rest,” I 
returned, trying to feel as cheerful as possible. 

“Well, if you are not feeling better to-morrow you must rest 
and not go to the reception ; you do not look fit for anything but 
bed to-night.” 

“No, I do not feel equal to anything else,” I confessed ; “ how- 
ever we will hope for better things, as we have done so many 
times before in our lives together, Henry.” 

“ Yes,” he assented, “ we have met sunshine and shower together 
in their turn, dear wife. Lately here in Bombay it has not been 
‘golden ease,’ by any means, and we have had our full share of 
anxiety and danger.” 

I did feel rather rested in the morning, but as the long, long 
Indian day wore on, my head started aching violently, and hours 
before my husband’s return home in the evening | knew I could 
not endure the fatigue of the drive and gaiety. Very unwillingly 
my husband dressed and went alone. He wished to stay with me, 
but this I would not hear of, as I was not ill enough to need such 
asacrifice. I accompanied him to the door, and bade him a loving 
adieu, promising to rest directly he was gone. 

« Bring me something to eat just on a tray, Nana,” I said to the 
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butler, who was leaving the verandah after attending his master 
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to the door. “I shall not come into the dining-room to-night, so 
see that all the lights are put out.” 

He did so, and directly the children were asleep I retired also, 
telling Nana that he must wait up for the Sahib. Nana, like 
myself, was very tired, and before I had settled down for the 
night, my night-lamp turned down low, he was wrapped in his 
sheet, and stretched full-length across the door-mat in the entrance- 
hall, sleeping as soundly as natives generally do. The coolie had 
gone down to his quarters outside, and the large house was in 
semi-darkness with its sleeping inmates. I must have been 
sound asleep also, until later, as I was dreaming that I was in a 
dense jungle, the air around me was suffocating and sulphurous, 
the darkness intense, the ground hot to my feet, and the jungle 
undergrowth and prickly-pear barred my path at every side, [ 
was unable to make the slightest progress, spite of my strenuous 
efforts, as I felt— 

“Death hovering near, 
With visible terror-spear 
Of famine, or a murder-stained sword.” 


Although I was unable to see a yard ahead 1 could hear the roar 
and hoarse cries of animals in pursuit of their prey, and the sharp 
hiss of snakes as they disturbed and rustled amongst the dried 
leaves and over the parched ground. I felt that danger was 
everywhere, and every nerve was wrought up to the highest 
tension. It was a horrible nightmare while it lasted, and I awoke 
with a start, thankful to find that I was in my own bed and room; 
still I did not lose the sense of danger, it seemed in the atmosphere, 
but I could not describe how. Someone else was in the room, I 
felt certain—an unbidden presence too. My lamp was very low, 
and it was some minutes before I could sufficiently collect my 
senses to know who or what it was. The room was a very large 
one, and a massive wardrobe stood at one end of the room opposite 
my bed-head; its expanse of plate-glass doors reflected back 
what was going on in the room, as I raised myself on my elbow to 
find out who the intruder was. A dark-skinned native, with her 
sari merely wrapped round her from her waist, was rocking herself 
to and fro silently before the long glass doors, her movements 
were something like those of an Indian nautch-girl in her dances 
as she swung and whirled about her head my long white ostrich- 
feather boa. I had taken it out of its box in the wardrobe in the 
morning, intending to wear it that evening, and had forgotten to 
put it away after 1 had decided not to go. More fascinated than 
frightened, I watched her, and wondered what she would do next, 
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and how much my beautiful boa would be worth when she had 
done with it. Then she stopped dancing, and wreathed the 
clinging fluffy thing about her dusky head and hair—saturated 
with cocoanut oil—and her thin neck. Her eyes glittered like 
stars, her sinuous movements would have brought down the house 
on a West-end stage; her face looked darker than it really was 
in contrast to the snowy whiteness of the curling feathers. Then 
her mood changed, and she flung the boa from her with a look of 
loathing and fear, and began the low monotonous wail or chant 
that her caste keep up when following their dead to the burning 
ghauts, beating her breast as an accompaniment. A sudden turn 
of her face revealed to me that it was Settebai, my own ayah, who 
had so unceremoniously entered my room at dead of night. Out 
of the three she had always been my favourite personal attendant, 
and she had been used to entering my room at all times without 
knocking, in her quiet noiseless way, her bare feet making no 
sound on the matted floor. 

“Settebai,” I said, “ what are you doing here? why have you 
come disturbing me like this ?” 

She came close to my bedside, threw up my mosquito-curtains 
unbidden, as she had been accustomed to do when she came to 
rouse me in happier days. 

“ Mem Sahib.” 

“ Yes, what do you want? You have startled me.” 

“ Ramah’s sleeping, Mem Sahib.” 

“He is at peace then, Settebai,” I consoled, anxious to comfort 
her if I could. 

“ Sahib’s sleeping, Mem Sahib,” she droned in the same tone, 
staring at the wall opposite as if she was reciting something that 
she saw written there. 

“No, he is not indeed. He has gone out to dinner, and I wish 
he were back.” 

“Sahib’s sleeping like Ramah,” she repeated. 

“What do you mean? What are you talking about?” I 
exclaimed, springing out of bed, every sense wide awake now, 
every instinct on the alert. 

“Mem Sahib awake now,” she laughed, but her laugh was so 
unnatural, so unearthly in its merriment as almost to freeze the 
blood in my veins. Then the knowledge came like a flash to me 
that the woman was distraught, and not accountable for her 
actions. Poor Settebai, the light of reason had fled; still she 
must have had some motive, some reason for coming to me. 

“ Settebai,” I said gently, “don’t you remember me, and that 
we always behaved kindly to you?” 
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“Ah, Mem Sahib good, very good, but Sahib send word ”— 
pointing mysteriously with her finger in the direction of the police 
station. “Sahib bad, very bad; but what matter, Sahib sleeps now.” 

“Where is Sahib sleeping now, Settebai?” I asked cautiously ; 
“he has gone out to dinner you know.” 

“ Ayah know, ayah know,” and she laughed immoderately 
again. 

“Gulveten from head to foot I said, “ You must go, ayah, for 
it is past twelve, and the Sahib will soon be back, and he will not 
be pleased if he finds you here, so go.” 

She gave way to another wild outburst of laughter, then 
squatted on the floor, native fashion, and commenced her dreamy 
song again. “Sahib coming, coming; ah, ayah know better! 
ayah know better!” repeating the sentences like a refrain two or 
three times over. 

My fears overmastered me and I seized her by the shoulders 
and shook her in my terror. “Settebai, what do you know— 
tell me?” 

But my strength was feeble compared to hers, and she shook 
me off without the slightest trouble, and jeeringly scoffed, “ Let 
the English Mem Sahibs weep now; poor native women weep. 
Mem Sahibs love their husbands much, do they?” nodding her 
head as she spoke. 

It was useless trying to make anything out of the poor lunatic; 
but I rushed to the wardrobe and got out a morning wrapper, 
which I hastily threw over me as I went out into the entrance- 
hall to find out what time it was, and if my husband had returned. 
The lamps burnt low here, and all was silence and emptiness; 
only Nana slept peacefully across the open doorway, enveloped 
in his sheet ; and stepping lightly over him I went out into the 
verandah. Two favourite dogs of ours, and a little puppy 
belonging to the children, slept as peacefully on cane chairs as 
the butler did on the mat in the doorway. I listened intently 
at the top of the steps, peering out into the thick darkness to 
see if I could catch the faintest glimmer of carriage lamps 
coming down the drive. No, I could not; there was nothing to 
show that he was coming; and catching a long sobbing breath in 
my suspense, I went back again into the entrance-hall to wake the 
sleeping butler. 

“Nana, Nana,” I called, “ wake up!” 

“ Acha (good), Mem Sahib,” and the startled servant lifted his 

shaven head out of his sheet, wondering what was happening. 

“Nana, wake up! The Sahib has not come back, and I am so 
anxious.” 
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“Sahib coming soon, Mem Sahib,” the butler answered. “‘ Why 
you get up?” 

“Listen, Nana. I am wild with terror. Settebai has come, and 
has said queer things. She must have gone mad; and she has 
nearly frightened me to death. She is in my bedroom, and is 
dancing and singing and laughing horribly.” 

“Settebai’s head gone wrong,” Nana informed me; “ my wife 
heard it in bazaar yesterday; and she has much talk, and sing, 
and laugh, and dance.” 

“Oh, Nana,” I said reproachfully ; “ and you never told me.” 

“We work much, Mem Sahib, and I quite forget; it all goes 
out of my head,” and Nana looked very penitent. 

“What if anything has happened to the Sahib,” I said, walking 
backwards and forwards in my agitation. 

“Sahib not late,” Nana remarked, going over to look at a time- 
piece; “it only quarter to one. Sahib come all right.” 

I did not answer him, but went outside again on the verandah 
and turned up the powerful lamp there, and looked anxiously 
again up the carriage drive, listening intently. I heard nothing 
but the shrill cry of jackals and pye-dogs, and the distant sound 
of the haunting tom-tom from the nearest bazaar; but the sudden 
light and movement woke up the dogs and they came fawningly 
up to be caressed and patted. The thought struck me Settebai 
might find her way into the children’s sleeping-room too, and 
disturb or frighten them out of their sleep. 

“Nana,” I called hastily; but he had followed me, and stood 
respectfully astep or two behind me. “Go and get Settebai out 
of my room, and see that she does not go into the children’s room 
either, or she might frighten them terribly.” 

He nodded, and noiselessly went to do my bidding. I saw him 
a few minutes afterwards lead her across the back dining-room to 
the dispense-room, and it was a little time before he returned. 

“What have you done with her, Nana?” 

“Locked her up fast in dispense-room, and left coolie to 
mind her.” 

“The very best thing that you could have done.” 

I waited what seemed a very long time, but really it was not so, 
as the clock had not chimed a quarter to two before I saw the 
flash of carriage lamps, and I watched expectingly as a carriage 
was driven rapidly down the drive to the porch. 

“Tt not Sahib’s gharry, Mem Sahib,” Nana ejaculated, throwing 
up his hands. 

No, it was a hired gharry that pulled up sharply at the bottom 
of the steps under the porch, and a police inspector sprang out to 
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confront a white-faced woman, eager and anxious to know the 
worst. 

“What is it? What has happened? Where is Mr. Harris? 
Is he hurt ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Harris is wounded, and I am sent to tell you,” he 
stammered, taken aback at my sudden appearance and questioning. 
Probably he knew me by sight, and no doubt was a kind-hearted 
man, for he continued, “I meant to have told you cautiously, but 
you took me by surprise.” 

“Never mind,” I said, forcing myself to speak calmly, “I knew 
something had happened. Tell me the truth, is my husband 
alive?” 

“ He is alive, but badly shot.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“The doctors had not examined him when I was sent to 
tell you.” 

“Where is he?” I repeated. 

“He has been taken straight to the European General 
Hospital.” 

“TI will goto him. Wait three minutes until I dress,” for I 
still wore the white dressing-gown that I had hurriedly put on 
when so suddenly disturbed by the ayah. Before leaving the 
house I called Nana and said, “ Watch the babas” (children). 

Nana promised that his wife should come at once and sleep 
beside them, while he lay outside the door. Without another 
word I left them to him and went outside and motioned to the 
inspector that I was ready to start. He handed me into the 
gharry and asked “if I preferred to be alone, or should he come 
inside ?” 

“ Come inside, please,” I replied, for such small things mattered 
little at such a moment. 

He gave the order to the driver, “ Back again as fast as you can 
go to the European General Hospital,” and we started. 

I felt speechless almost with terror of what might have 
happened, but I could not have questioned the police officer 
further had it been to save my life. No doubt that he knew the 
circumstances of it all, but he did not offer any information, and I 
could not ask. I sat in silence, with hands tightly interlocked, 
and he faced me as silently, as we were driven quickly to the 
hospital. I cannot think now of that night’s drive through the 
narrow bazaar streets without a shudder, and the memory of it 
will never fade from my mind. I can see so well now the flashing 
lights of the close unpaved streets as we dashed past, the 

spluttering cocoanut oil lampg in so many native houses, the lots 
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of open shops even at that hour of the night, with their owners 
sleeping amongst their wares and the swarms of sheeted natives 
sleeping outside in the open air, so as to get a little cooler air 
than they would do inside their own houses. When we emerged 
from the Chuckla and passed the markets and Victoria Terminus, 
I saw the patient crowds waiting to enter the station to get away 
from the pestilent city, and vaguely wondered if they would be 
disappointed of their object through overcrowded trains. Poor 
things! they looked very anxious and eager, waiting there with 
their household effects and bundles. 

The breeze blew slightly cooler as we entered the hospital gates 
and drove down the compound to the men’s quarters. I knew 
both buildings and compound well, for I had often gone in peace- 
ful times to visit the sick people there. There was rather an 
unusual crowd at the main entrance to the wards as we drew up, 
for here at midnight, as well as noonday, sufferers have to be 
nursed and guarded, besides urgent cases admitted ; consequently, 
attendants and nurses have to be up and about. We crossed the 
main entrance and ascended the flagged staircase, and I can see 
now the sister’s pale face in her monastic habiliments who met me 
at the top of the stairs. 

“T have brought Mrs. Harris,” I heard the police inspector say 
to her. 

“Will you rest a moment?” she asked, noticing that I was 
breathless after the exertion of mounting so many steps. 

“How is my husband? Tell me the truth, sister. Is he still 
alive ?” 

“ He is,” she assured. “The doctors are with him now, but you 
shall see him directly their examination is over.” 

- “Ts anyone else injured ?” 

“ Yes, another gentleman.” 

“ Who is he?” I inquired. 

“T did not hear his name,” she replied, “in the confusion. 
Everyone was excited to a certain extent over the accident when 
the two gentlemen were brought in.” 

“Tt was no accident,” I interrupted, “it was wilful murder that 
was aimed at,” 

“Ido not know. From what I could gather,” she continued, 
“it appears that Mr. Harris offered the other gentleman a seat in 
his gharry when they left Government House, which he accepted, 
and he ordered his own gharry to follow Mr. Harris’s. They were 
talking earnestly as they drove along homewards, when the coach- 
man and syce say that they saw a group of two or three natives 
at the side of the road; but they took no notice of them, although 
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they admit hearing one of them say, ‘It’s the Sahib.’ They think 
that the same native that spoke sprang upon the back of the 
gharry behind and fired inside at the two gentlemen, as they knew 
nothing until they heard the report of firearms, and they noticed 
smoke coming out of the gharry. Their horses were frightened 
and startled, and bolted, and it was all that they could do to pre- 
vent them dashing into the other carriages, as they were nervous 
of a collision with another vehicle just in front of them. You 
can well understand that it was some few minutes before they 
could get their horses under control and stop to give the alarm ; 
then the occupants of a gharry following them came up, and 
came to their assistance. Only then did they find that both 
gentlemen were shot, but whether by accident or design I do not 
know.” 

“Is the other gentleman very badly hurt ?” 

“Can you bear to hear it?” she said very gently, very 
earnestly, tears gathering on her eyelashes. “He rests for 
ever.” 

I compressed my lips firmly, and walked a few paces away from 
her on the corridor, and leant for support against an open case- 
ment, as I did not care for her even tosee my face at that moment. 
Anger and pity fought together in my heart. Personally, we had 
ever treated them kindly, and this was our reward. Was this 
what coercion and strong measures had driven them to—the 
unreasoning, ignorant Hindoos? Were they deceiving me? Did 
both rest for ever ? 

St. George’s Hospital, so often called the European General, 
held many aching hearts that night, I do not doubt, but no bitterer, 
sadder woman than myself, as I waited with a bursting, throbbing 
heart to know the worst. Strange to say, I felt no curiosity te 
know who the murdered gentleman was, for my own misery was 
too intense for me to think who was it? That he was a country- 
man and friend I knew, and that was enough; but I thought 
bitterly and sorrowfully of both sufferers as I stood there waiting, 
apparently so calm and tearless. Tears are so useless, so impotent 
at such a time. The faint sea breeze was slightly reviving, and I 
was thankful for it, also for more than one courteous offer of a 
seat from different nurses and ward-attendants as they passed to 
and fro, Stars began to glimmer faintly, and the first early streaks 
of coming dawn appeared in the horizon before they came to 
tell me that I could be admitted to the sick-room, as the examina- 
tion was over. I followed the nurse into a private room, where 
they had carried my husband on admittance. He was in bed— 
alive, they said, but unconscious—which looked so fearfully like 
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death itself; still, life was much to be thankful: for, when you 
remembered that the other victim lay a pulseless corpse in the 
mortuary of St. George’s Hospital. Some heart would ache as 
intensely for him, no doubt, as mine was doing for my loved one, 
for he would be near and dear to some. ‘The sister’s words, “ He 
rests for ever,” repeated themselves over and over in my numbed, 
wearied brain as I took my place beside my husband’s bedside 
and watched doctors and nurses doing all that lay in their power 
to revive and save him. 

* Will he live,” I asked in a ner whisper at last, when the 
silence became unbearable. “(an you save him, Dr. Eades ?” 

Doctors in Bombay had got so well accustomed to death lately 
at every turn, at every hour, and almost in every form in that 
huge hospital; but this was so sudden, so undeserved, so sad 
in every way, that even the seasoned doctors and nurses were 
touched. 


“ All shall be done that possibly can be done,” was his cautious 
promise. 

“The usual formula,” I returned, sadly. 

“It is,” he admitted; “but while there is life there is hope, 
Mrs. Harris.” 

I bowed, but as I looked at him, laid so motionless and 
unconscious, it seemed to me that almost “he rests for ever,” 
so frail was the thread of life, so slight his chance of recovery. 

Morning dawned and found no alteration in his symptoms, and 
the day wore away until darkness again shadowed the land without 
bringing one ray more of hope or comfort. 

“ He still lives,” the visiting doctor remarked that evening on 
going his rounds; “he may rally yet.” 

You will wonder, perhaps, how matters were progressing at the 
bungalow, and how our helpless little children fared. People here 
are often very kind to each other—Europeans I mean—in times 
of trouble and difficulty. Full of anxiety and nearly servantless, 
as most of us were, a dozen friends came forward, and would have 
taken charge of the children. I could not bear the thought of 
their being taken away from their own home, taken where I did 
not know what precautions would be taken to guard them from 
infection. I knew that both Nana and his wife would do their 
best, but still they could not be left alone with no better pro- 
tection than servants, no matter how devoted they were. In this 
dilemma a dear friend of mine left her own home and children, 
and stayed day and night with them—never leaving them for 
more than an hour or two at a time—until I was able to resume 
charge of them. Many such deeds of kindness are done in India, 
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and not thought much of at the time, but here in colder, busier 
England, where everyone seems so terribly engrossed with his 
or her own concerns, there seems no time for such devoted 
kindness, 

I had already learned that Mr. Egerton was the name of the 
other victim of the assassin’s bullet. He was a most promising 
young official, barely thirty, and had only been married a little 
over a year. It was too dreadful. He was not even a Bombay 
man, but had come from up country for a few days only on 
departmental business. 

At the inquest it was found out that it was a low caste Hindoo 
who was the murderer. He was the man who had waited at our 
dinner table as extra boy, and heard our conversation, and from 
the evidence he knew English well, so would have no difficulty in 
understanding all that was said that evening. They were deter- 
mined to be revenged on my husband for giving information to 
the authorities as to Ramah’s whereabouts, blaming him for his 
removal and death in consequence. Nothing would convince them 
that had he not been removed he would have recovered, although 
the doctor had told them that he was attacked with the most viru- 
lent form of plague. Inspired with this idea, they determined to 
be revenged on him, but had agreed to spare me, as I had done 
what lay in my power to succour him. 

So rancorous were they that they had arranged, however, that 
rather than let him escape they would take my life as well, in 
spite of the sympathy that I had shown them, and the great risks 
which I had run in doing so. They had held a meeting in the 
dismantled hut the night after Ramah’s death, and sworn by 
a fearful binding oath to revenge him on the Englishman, his 
brother, Settebai’s brother, and her brother-in-law. They had, by 
a process of their own, similar to that of more civilised men, drawn 
lots to appoint which of them should be the avenger, and it was 
settled that the lot fell on the brother-in-law, so he was deputed to 
perform the actual deed. We think that we know all about India, 
its inhabitants, their ways and beliefs, but there is much to learn 
yet, much to find out, before our information is anything beyond 
surface knowledge. Many Europeans live all their lives in this 
vast continent, surrounded by different castes as far apart in their 

ways and feelings as the poles, and yet they learn nothing of 
them really, and understand them as little as they did on the 
first day that they landed at Apollo Bunder. Personally, I 
was the same, and had done the same; it is so easy to do so. 
Half the horrors of the Mutiny, three parts of the riots and 
plague disturbances would never have taken place had we been 
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individually—not the Government or officials merely—more in 
touch with the dark seething masses of humanity that it is 
England’s proud boast to rule over. 

At five that evening I heard the solemn strains of the Dead 
March in Saul being played as the funeral procession of Mr. 
Egerton left the hospital: the volunteers had assembled to give 
him a military funeral, for he was a volunteer. His wife had been 
telegraphed for, but could not possibly reach Bombay in time for 
the funeral, had her health allowed her to undertake such a long 
exhausting journey. I found time to send to the Victoria Gardens 
for white flowers for two wreaths, and there was a sympathetic 
murmur from the throng as they made way for a sergeant 
to place two wreaths on the coffin, linked together and inscribed 
“from a mourning widow, and a mourning wife.” Though one 
wept as it were without hope—as who can restore life when once 
it has fled and the soul returned to its Maker—the other mourned 
in agonized suspense as by nightfall the doctors forbore to speak 
even of hope, and one observed to the other in what he believed 
to be an undertone, “It is only a question of time, I am afraid, 
with him.” 

That second night wore away, and spite of my most strenuous 
efforts to keep awake I dozed several times from sheer weariness, 
for I was so worn out with anxiety and watching. But God was 
merciful, more than men had been. 

I was almost too giddy and tired to keep up when the doctors 
came for their morning’s examination, and my hearing was 
growing dull and uncertain, and I felt a sensation like a rush of 
waters over me now and again; but hope sprang into life once 
more as I watched their faces and saw the effect of a draught 
that they had succeeded in getting him to swallow. For a moment 
he opened his eyes, and I saw from the pleased expression that 
momentarily flitted over his face that he recognised me. 

“He may live,” someone softly spoke near the bed. 

The revulsion was too great. I knew no more for hours. On 
my awakening again to sense and comprehension a kind-hearted 
sister murmured as she bent over me, “ He lives, and there is 
hope.” 

It was quite ten days before I was allowed to speak to him, on 
account of the slow progress that he was making, and I hardly 
durst rejoice, so slight was his chance of recovery at times. One 
night hope failed us all, even the most sanguine of his watchers. 
Fever ran high, and there was imminent danger. I was left alone 
with him for a few minutes only as one nurse was called off duty 
and the other merely gone to fetch something. He evidently 
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wished to say something, and I bent my ear close to his lips to 
spare him any exertion. 
“God bless you, dear wife!” then he paused for breath; but I 


saw that there was something else that he wished to say, and 
waited. 


“ First, forgive them.” 

“Who?” 

“The men that shot me. They know not what they do, poor 
mistaken wretches.” 

I nodded. 

“Our children, if I am taken.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” I questioned ; “tell me 
if you can, and I will carry out your wishes if it lies in my 
power to do so.” 

“Take the children home at once; go, all of you.” 

“TI promise you faithfully, should you not be spared to us, I 
will not stay one hour longer in the country than is necessary.” 

He smiled and seemed more content. After some hours of fever 
his temperature fell gradually, and he began to recover, slowly 
but surely. It was weeks before he was out of danger or conva- 
lescent, as the bullet had to be extracted when he was strong 
enough to bear the operation. How thankful we were when he 
could return to his own home, and what preparations Nana made 
in his exuberant joy at his Sahib’s return. Soon after he was 
pronounced strong enough to proceed to England, and our pre- 
parations were made, and the last night of our stay in the 
bungalow was nearly over when Nana came to inquire “if the 
Mem Sahib would take his count and list,” as he was going to be 
left in charge of our effects, silver, plate, etc. Poor man, he looked 
quite sorrowful as he walked about the dismantled house, doing 
things twice over so as to have an excuse to linger about, flourish- 
ing a roll of paper and pencil which he called “ taking count.” 

“Well I suppose it has got to be done,” I said, when Mr. Harris 
declared if he was going to be left alone during that process he 
should go to bed and rest for to-morrow’s journey. We were 
busy counting over forks, spoons, and such-like useful articles in 
the back dining-room when suddenly Settebai stole in and knelt 
at my feet. I could not order her away, although she had really 
been an accessory to the dreadful crime that had cost one valuable 
life, and nearly another, besides causing untold pain and sorrow ; 
still, had she not suffered even worse than I had done ? 

“T wish she had not come,” I said, shudderingly. 

“Go, go away!” he ordered, and the hamal, who had returned 
to a proper state of mind and work, loudly exclaimed against her 
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intrusion. But she had aged terribly, and turned into quite an 
old woman ; yet she used to be so fat and good-tempered. 

“ How thin she is.” 

“ Her scarcely eat or sleep,” the butler informed me. 

“Is she right in her mind now?” 

“ Times her a little right, times her much wrong,” was his not 
very lucid explanation. 

“Her been bothering much to know when Sahib and Mem 
Sahib go across the black water; and she come to make her 
salaams to Mem Sahib, for she say that she soon die.” 

“Does she understand what you are telling me, do you 
think ?” 

“ Her little understand; her head weak, very weak, much gone 
wrong in her head.” 

She was quiet and harmless he further informed me, but 
evaded questioning, and since her brother-in-law’s conviction 
apparently she had lost the little memory that she had possessed 
before. 

“ Does she remember him yet?” I asked, fearing to mention 


Ramah’s name, not wishing to revive memories that were better 
not recalled. 


“She never talk of him.” 

I gave her a piece of money, which she greedily took, but I 
hurriedly withdrew my hands when she would have touched me. 
I could not bear that, although I hope I have forgiven her the 
part she played in that plague tragedy. Then both Nana and 
the hamal, seeing me shrinking from her presence, hurried her off, 
engaging to see her safely off the premises, and with a low 
salaam she went; and that is the last I ever saw of poor misguided 
Settebai, for she died before we had been at home long. 

Now in our English home again, my husband regaining health 
and strength, we like to think and speak of “Bombay the 
beautiful,” as it was before that time of desolation and plague 
broke over the ill-fated city. When the time comes for our 
return we will not shrink, or hold back, but never, never from 
our minds can time erase what we experienced in plague-stricken 
Bombay. Later Indian papers bring news of the repealing of 
many plague measures, it is only fair to admit, and no doubt 
things will soon be in a much more settled state. 
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Between Selby Harbour and the town of Selby are three miles or 
more of level saltings, through which a river flows between mud- 
banks. The harbour is as distinct from the town as finger from 
finger on a man’s hand, and the people in either place have no 
more in common than island folk have with the mainland. They 
are, as it were, different races; that of the town is tinctured, if 
not subdued, by the continually renewed outside influences which 
are brought by rail and ordinary trade; that of the harbour 
remains primitive, rough, aggressively conservative, difficult of 
approach and almost defiantly self-centred. The harbour folks 
are mainly fishermen ; those of the town the usual mixed people 
of a country community who live near the sea and never take the 
trouble to reach it. There is nothing in the nature of rivalry 
between the two, but there is a certain curious restraint of inter- 
course difficult, at first sight, to understand. 

At sunset the saltings are beautiful with a beauty which can 
only be realized by dwellers in flat and marshy lands that have 
the indescribable influence of the sea upon them. Great planes 
of water, mud, or marsh samphire, flushed to the colour of a 
crimson rose, stretch away from the tiny mast-traceried harbour 
to the base of the town, which, rising abruptly from the level to 
climb a steep hill, gives a sky-line of roofs and spires not unlike 
a lifting irregular city in a Diirer print. The river, of course, is 
tidal—at ebb no better than a muddy trickle, at flood wide and 
deep enough to carry a boat of considerable draught; red roofs 
cluster upon the hillside thicker than sparrows’ nests in ivy; 
abrupt, short streets cut up from either side the hill into the one 
fairly level thoroughfare that crowns its ridge, while all around 
are the marshes, those towards the harbour beautiful and barren, 
those inland equally beautiful but rich in pasture as a Devon 
valley. 

One evening when the sun was flaring out behind the town in 
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a dazzling late August sky, a man set out from the harbour to 
walk towards the town. Almost at the same moment a girl 
turned through the gate that gave upon the marshes. They both 
took the path that led along the river bank, a slightly raised 
footway which even in the rainiest weather can be traversed by 
the deft of eye. The two neared each other quickly, and when 
the man caught sight of a fluttering skirt, he waved hiscap. The 
girl answered with a flying handkerchief. 

They met at a point where a narrow bridge, made of a balk of 
old ship’s timber, crossed a muddy cleft through which a reclaimed 
marsh-field was drained. A single rickety rail protected the river 
side of the bridge, the other was open. The square timber, bored 
with bolt-holes, was as slippery as a frosty pavement. The man 
passed over and, taking the girl’s hand, offered to lead her across. 
She hesitated and drew back. He instantly lifted her in his arms 
and carried her to the other side with a footing as sure as a 
mountain pony’s. 

“ Well, Nell,” he said, “ are you afraid?” 

“No, not with you, Rube,” she whispered, rubbing a soft cheek 
against his rough, unshaved face. 

“ Don’t do that!” he cried, setting her down and drawing back 
a step. 

“Why not?” 

“Tl tell you why not—sit down.” 

She obeyed him, casting an anxious glance into the deepening 
twilight of the marsh. She was a girl made to attract men of 
primitive passions, a creature finely moulded, black-eyed and 
haired, with a certain splendour of full blood that made for 
recklessness. It was a beauty, as it were, without reserve, of 
instant response, of an allurement that shook the pulse. 

“You're mine,” said Reuben, shooting out the words as though 
he expected them to be challenged. 

“You talk very proud,” she answered; “I don’t know as I’m 
yours.” 

“ You said so.” 

“ Well, and p’raps I am.” 

“Talk straight—no foolin’. Who was you with on Monday?” 

“On Monday ?” 

She rubbed her chin reflectively and gave an irritating, per- 
plexed little laugh. 

“ You don’t mean to say there’s more than two of us?” cried 
Reuben. 

“T don’t mean to say nothing I don’t want to say. I s’pose I 
can walk with who I like?” 
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“ Yes, if you don’t want me.” 

“Rube, I b’lieve you're jealous.” 

“So Iam, and sol will be. I ain’t goin’ to be part owner of 
a girl; it’s different with a boat. It’s me or someone else, so 
there.” 

“ You've no need to be jealous, Rube.” 

She drew closer to him with drooped head. For a moment he 
sat rigid, with tense muscles, fighting against the natural impulse 
that thrilled him. She drew closer still, her attitude that of 
a woman penitent, pleading for pardon. He could not see her 
eyes. 

“ Rube!” 

He caught her to him with such force that she cried out. 

“ You swear that?” he asked. 

“ You’re hurtin’ me.” 

“ Swear—so help you God!” 

“T won’t swear. Let me go! ” 

“ Nell, you'll be sorry for it.” 

“Let me go.” 

She rejoiced that he obeyed her, it gave her a sense of power. 

“ Now speak reasonable,” she said. ‘‘ Why should I swear or 
any such silliness? Would I have come out to this wretched 
place if I hadn’t cared for you?” 

“You came on Monday to see some one else.” 

“Twas an accident,” she said. 

“You knew I wasn’t comin’, and if it’s a wretched place why 
did you walk this way?” 

“You want to know too much, Rube. P’raps I came to think 
*bout you. There now!” 

“You didn’t, I know you didn’t. If I knew who ’twas I'd fight 
it out with ’im.” 

“Promise you won't,” Nell cried, startled into sincerity. 

“There! You'll make me no promise and I’ll make you none, 
that’s straight.” 

“Then we'd best say good-bye.” 

“ Nell, you don’t mean thet?” 

She did not mean it, and so for answer drew close to him again. 
This time he was more gentle, and her head lay upon his shoulder 
quietly as his lips were pressed against her forehead and her 
eyes. 

Dusk had fallen, the marshes stretched away into an endless 
purple twilight, now and then a gull screamed; the voice of the 
sea came in a muffled undertone. Far off a revolving headland 
li ght flashed and disappeared, the lights of the town blinked, the 
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gurgle of the river, running seawards, was like a song, answering 
the music from the coast. Nell shivered, although the night was 
warm ; the town, she thought, was a thousand times better than 
this ghostly, glimmering, oppressive approach of night. 

Reuben, for his part, was as much at home there as on the sea. 
The levels of land and water represented the world to him; these 
and Nell, his partner and his boat, comprised the entire universe. 
For the moment the girl engrossed the whole of him. He found 
no peace in his love—only a constant restlessness, an increasing 
fever, an uncertainty that continually lashed him to ineffectual 
revolt. He suspected her, he accused her, he loved her, that 
seemed to be the end always, as it had been to-night. But to- 
night there was a difference, because his eyes had seen what his 
heart had suspected; yet there he was, still the girl’s lover, 
helpless to wound her further, drunk with the sweetness of her 
presence and subdued by the mere thought of losing her. It was 
the weakness of a strong man who does not know his strength. 

“ Nell, I love you, girl—God knows I do. There—kiss me. I 
suppose we must trust each other to steer straight.” 

“Yes, I s’pose. What time is it, Rube?” 

“ What do that matter?” 

“Tell me.” 

He struck a match to look at bis watch. 

“ Half-past eight.” 

“T must be goin’.” 

“ Wait a bit.” 

“T can’t, Rube.” 

She raised herself by his shoulder and stood by him. He sat 
staring on the ground like a man bemused. 

“ What’s wrong with you to-night ?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“There’s no call for you to come back with me.” 

He laughed. 

“Of course I'd let you go alone!” he said. “Give us a 
hand up.” 

There was just room on the narrow pathway for two, who knew 
their way, to walk side by side. Where the river rippled against 
the mud was a thin, wavering, phosphorescent line of light that 
broke and rejoined continually ; the keen smell of the marshes and 
uncovered seaweed was unusually strong in the windless air. 

“Are you going out with the bout to-night?” Nell asked. 

“No, to-morrow.” 

“Ts the fishin’ good?” 

“We're doin’ well.” 
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“T shan’t see you to-morrow, then?” 
“ Not till Friday, I’m afraid.” 

“ At the same place? ” 

“It’s a shame to bring you so far, Nell.” 

“Tis only halfway, and I like to come.” 

The clock of Selby Church chimed the three-quarters. 

“T must hurry,” Nell said. 

“Why? You've often been later.” 

“IT promised to be back early to-night.” 

They quickened pace, and presently reached the gate which 
marked a kind of boundary between the beginning of the marsh 
and town lands. 

“ Good-bye, Rube.” 

She lifted her face to him. 

“ Can’t I come further?” 

“ Not to-night. I must run now.” 

“T can run with you.” 

“ No—go back. What would folks say ?” 

‘Let them dare to say anythin’! ” 

“ Good-bye, Rube,” she said again. 

“ Good-night, lass, and think of me.” 

He watched her run along the field path until she was out 
of sight; then he sat upon the gate for a few minutes to light a 
pipe. Did she love him, he wondered, as much as he wanted to 
be loved? 

Did she love him at all? She ran quickly till she reached a 
steep road which climbed towards an old stone gateway; there, 
being out of sight, she fell into a slower pace, and a few yards on 
the country side of the gateway she stopped altogether to recover 
breath, thankful that Reuben had been so easily dismissed. As 
she stood there the clock struck ten. With the last stroke a foot- 
step sounded beyond the black shadow of the arch. She pressed 
a hand to her side, shook her skirt straight, dabbed back the hair 
from her moist forehead with a crumpled handkerchief, and took 
a step forward. Then she paused again and sent a backward 
glance across the blind surface of the marsh. There was nothing 
there but darkness and solitude, and somewhere, far out of sight, 
the home-journeying Rube. A moment later she had slipped 
quietly under the arch. 

“ You there, Davy ?” 

“ Well, lass. I thought you’d come the other way, dearie.” 
“‘T’ve been on the marsh.” 

* Alone ?” 

“ Of course.” 
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“Don’t doit again. ’Tisn’t safe a black night like this.” 

Nell realized, with surprising suddenness, that she was playing 
a risky game. It had been very pleasant, but one or other of her 
lovers would soon have to be cast off. This thought made her 
very tender to Davy during the half hour they spent together. 


In the meantime Reuben walked slowly back along the raised 
pathway to the harbour, divided between love of Nell and jealousy 
of the unknown rival. It had been too dark on Monday to dis- 
cover who her companion was; he was probably, Rube thought, 
some town man whom he had never seen. Well, he would find 
out by some means and have a word with him; if argument were 
not effective there might be other methods, more summary, and, in 
Rube’s view, much more conclusive. The girl, he considered, would 
naturally fall to the stronger man. 

The moon was rising red through a low sea mist when he reached 
the harbour. There was no more wind even there than served to 
send the ripples with a little hiss against the granite breakwater ; 
no white caps of waves played like living things in the track of 
the moonlight, only an oily slow swell rose and fell like a pulse. 
His own and his partner’s boat lay clear of the tideway—one of a 
huddled crowd of slowly swinging craft; he singled her out and 
nodded to her as he turned towards his lodgings. His friend and 
partner lived close at hand with a sister who imagined that she 
kept a tight hold on him; it was an innocent belief and entirely 
to her credit, so the harbour folk did not trouble to undeceive her. 
This girl was standing in the doorway as Rube passed. 

“T thought you was Davy,” she said. “Have you seen 
him ?” 

“ Ain’t he in yet?” 

“Should I ask if he was, stupid ?” 

“There, Jess, don’t snarl. Send him over to me when he 
comes.” 

“T shan’t; it’s late enough already.” 

“Come, lass, don’t fling out so. I'll not keep him half an 
hour. If you won’t tell him, I can wait outside and catch him 
myself.” 

“ You never think of me.” 

“T’ll maybe dream of you to-night, Jess,” 

Her voice softened. 

“T’'ll send him across, Rube. Good-night,” she said. 

“ That’s better. Good-night.” 

He went into the little kitchen sitting-room which he shared in 
eammon with the people of the honse. A lamp, turned low and 
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smoking, stood on the table. He raised the wick and sat down to 
the rough supper laid out for him. 

The partners were well-to-do for their age. The boat meant 
capital, and that was a rare thing with the young men of Selby 
Harbour ; not that, as a rule, they were particularly extravagant, 
but occasional bursts and healthy appetites left little margin. 
These two were sometimes called the silent partners; they knew 
each other, and had small need for speech. Neither asked the 
other questions ; each, outside the boat, led what life he pleased ; 
if one had overdone things the other took an extra share of work— 
it was a commonwealth of two, 

But Reuben, that night, felt a biting necessity to talk to some 
one about the change that had come into his life. The love for 
Nell had burst upon him with the suddenness of a thunder-clap. 
He had seen her, made up his mind, and arranged the simple 
preliminaries of a courtship, in a very few hours. That had been 
three weeks ago. So far he had not spoken to a soul about it, 
but at this point he felt the need of a confidant, also, perhaps, the 
necessity for an ally in discovering his rival. He would speak to 
his partner. 

The time dragged slowly towards midnight as Reuben sat 
and pondered the matter within the narrow limits of his mind. 
He was a man of few ideas, almost dull in comparison with his 
partner, but once a notion stuck, burr-like, in his head, or his 
heart was touched, he was immovable. He had a sense of justice 
narrow but steel-firm, and what he was prepared to do for others 
he expected them to do for him. Other men might be content to 
wink at a little laxity on the part of their sweethearts ; he did not 
blame them, but that was not his way. 

At last he heard his partner’s heavy tread ring on the granite. 
Jess's voice was raised in angry expostulation for a moment, then 
she snapped, ‘“‘ Reuben wants you,” and banged the door. Davy 
laughed and crossed to Rube’s open door. 

“Come in, Davy.” 

“ Ah, Rube, lad!” 

Reuben pushed food towards his partner. 

“No, I’ve eaten. What are you sittin’ up for?” 

“You. Been playin’ the old tricks, Davy ?” 

Davy laughed boyishly. 

“Ay, @ bit. You look worried-like, partner.” 


“So I might be. I’ve taken up with a girl.” 
“ At last!” 


“Bout time, isn’t it ?” 
“Td say so! I’ve taken up with one, too.” 
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“ A new one?” 
“ Serious this time,” said Davy. “The boat ’ll have to work to 
keep two wives. What's the name of yourn? We'll have to 
christen her again.” 

“ Nell,” said Rube. 

“ Mine’s Nell, too.” 

They looked at each other smilingly for a moment without a 
suspicion in the heart of either. 

“Nell Vidler,” said Rube. 

“ God!” cried Davy. 

He was on his feet in a moment, his face blazing. 

“What's up, lad?” 

“She’s mine. I’ve just left her.” 

Reuben stared at his partner with wide blue eyes that took a 
sinister glitter as they gazed. 

“ She left me at ten. You thief!” 

“Thief be d——d! I didn’t know she were on with you. I 
never spoke your name to her. I thought you was thinkin’ of 
Jess.” 

“ Jess!” 

The scorn in Rube’s voice stung Davy to white heat. 

“Yes, Jess! Ain’t she good enough for you, by George!” 

Reuben pushed back his chair and rose. The two men faced 
each other like animals on the spring. ll the old affection 
between them died down under the fire that burnt for a worthless 
woman. Davy had been a light 0’ love and was caught at last in 
his own net ; Reuben had never loved before ; they were like steel 
and flint. 

“She didn’t know we were partners,” Rube said. “You'll give 
her up to me, Davy!” 

“ll see you buried first!” 

“Then we'll fight it out and the best man has her.” 

“That's fair. We fight as partners? The one as loses gives 
in and we work the boat together ?” 

“That’s it,” said Rube. ‘“ You was with her on Monday?” 

“ Yes.” 

“We'll fight now, there’s moon enough.” 

By this time both spoke quietly, but each was overmastered by 
a brutal rage that sent the blood through the body like a war 
signal toarmed men. It seemed perfectly fair to them that the 
stronger should have the girl ; she was not to be consulted at all ; 
it was a case to be settled on its merits and between partners. 
The old savage instinct of pairing tigers was at work. 

They went out together. The mist had cleared, the moon rode 
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high in a sky of paling stars; the night was light enough for the 
work they had to do. 

Without a word they walked to a level sandy spot to the west 
of the harbour, where a few sparse, coarse grasses grew. It was 
open on every side, free of shadows, and as quiet as an empty 
room. There they stripped to the shirt, and Rube struck the 
first blow. 

It was a bitter battle, dogged, brutal, full of a kind of fiery 
hopelessness. Before, the two had always been equal ; now supre- 
macy hung in the balance, and every dull blow tipped it to one 
side or the other with a jerk. They fought as only friends 
estranged can fight, with such passion as may make a man 
murder a false wife or mistress without a thought, at the moment, 
that he is doing other than bare justice ; each was devil-possessed, 
tormented. 

At last Davy went down, and Rube stood quietly by to wait 
his rising. No word was spoken; there was no sound save the 
men’s heavy breathing and the slow wash of the sea round the 
coast. 

Davy wiped the blood from his dazed eyes, and lay half over 
on the sand, blinking drunkenly. He was not conscious of mach 
pain, only an aching dulness and an inability to fix his mind 
even on the subject of their quarrel. He thought of Nell 
vacantly, but the vision of her was blurred, indefinite; she was a 
girl, that was all—there were other girls; and then he thought 
of the other girls and their names came to his lips, and he fancied 
he shouted them out with wild laughter: but not a sound broke 
the wide silence, and Rube still waited, wondering. The arm on 
which Davy rested failed from under him, and he was whirled into 
unconsciousness. 

When he came to, Rube was kneeling by him. He felt cold, 
confused, and there was a red-hot valve that kept opening and 
shutting inside his head. Recollection returned to him with 
a sting. 

“ Are you ready?” he asked. 

“You're beat, lad,” said Rube. 

“No!” 

“Yes, You can’t fight no more.” 

“She’s yourn, then?” 

“T s’pose so.” 

“All right ; chain her up. Give us a hand.” 

He got on his feet, swaying like a drunken man. Rube 
passed a firm arm about him, and they moved slowly away to- 
gether. A hint of dawn, a sense of stirring life, was in the air ; 
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a little wind awoke, rippled landwards, and died away upon the 
marshes. 

“T’m sorry you're hurt, Davy.” 

“ Don’t mind me, lad.” 

“It’s mum between us, ain’t it? Let folk say what they like.” 

“ Ay, let ’em talk.” 

At Davy’s door they parted with a grasp of hands, and the 
hurt man groped his way upstairs and lay down as he was. Rube 
turned away, and when the door of his small room was closed 
behind him, carefully washed his own and his partner’s blood 
from bruised hands and battered face. All the anger had died 
out of him; he had won, but his victory gave him no sense of 
satisfaction. Davy was badly mauled, that was plain; so badly 
that Rube’s own slight hurts were scratches by comparison ; it 
almost seemed that he had beaten his partner like a dog, and 
there had been no fair fight at all. The thought cut him to the 
quick. The victory, however, had given him Nell. It was 
curious that this brought him no relief; he tried to dwell upon 
his affection for the girl, her beauty, his own need, but everything 
faded in the disaster to his partner. He did not understand 
himself: he did not know that he was of that fine clay in which 
the first roots that strike wrap themselves immovably about the 
heart. It was full dawn before he slept. 

That day Davy stayed at home, sitting in a dazed way close to 
the window, but so that passers-by could not observe his face. 
When Rube went over to see him he was met by a storm of 
questions from Jess, which he refused point-blank to answer. 
When her voluble indignation became unbearable, he took her 
quietly by the shoulders and pushed her from the room. Davy 
nodded and smiled feebly. 

“We can’t take out the boat to-day, mate,” Rube said. 

“ Get Tom Cordy.” 

“No,” said Rube, firmly. 

“T’ll be right to-morrow.” 

“We'll wait.” After a pause he asked, “Is the pain bad?” 

“ Head,” said Davy. 

“A doctor?” 

“* No—leave me be.” 

“I’m sick to ’ve done it, lad.” 

“T’d have done the same. Don’t trouble. I ain’t pretty now!” 

“You never was.” 

“Ask Nell!” This with a flash of his old brightness. 

“Hang Nell!” said Rube, fiercely, under his breath. 

“She'll hang herself.” 
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The next day Davy appeared better, and in the afternoon in- 
sisted that they should go out. When they went down together 
to prepare the boat, men greeted them as though there were no 
signs of battle to be accounted for; there was a look in the eyes 
of both that checked questioning. 

It was a squally day, with occasional white flaws of rain that 
made the surface of the water seethe like a boiling-pot. The long 
curved line of the coast came and went as though a shifting mist 
hung over it; the marshes, dull green and grey, stretched on and 
on until they met a chill horizon ; the smoke from the clustered 
houses near the harbour mouth was scattered here and there by 
veering winds. A good many boats were out, but the more 
cautious fishermen stayed ashore, casting doubtful eyes above and 
towards the sea-line, and discussing the weather in lounging 
groups of twos and threes. Rube was against venturing out at 
all, but he was-overborne by Davy’s persuasions. 

It was late when they started. The fishing ground was some 
three miles out to sea, and they had to reach the other boats. 
The shifting, uncertain wind made the management of the boat 
a matter of some difficulty; it was tack and tack, with a loose 
sheet and a jumpy, choppy sea. At first Davy seemed himself 
again; the sharp air whipped new life into him, and he went 
about his work with his accustomed sureness. But after a time 
the dazed look came back, he grew listless, hung his head vacantly, 
and only now and then woke up with a jerk to give a hurried 
apologetic glance towards Rube. Since starting hardly a word 
had passed between them. 

At last they neared the fishing-ground, and were hailed. Davy 
sprang up like a man suddenly awakened from sleep. The boom 
swung round, and as Rube’s cry of warning reached him he was 
swept into the sea. 

Half-an-hour later his dead body was lying in the partners’ 
homeward-going boat. 

Rube refused all aid. What had been his and Davy’s belonged 
to him and Davy still; the one being dead, the other must do 
the work of both. He was filled with a passionate loyalty to the 
dead man, whom he felt that he had killed, of passionate loyalty 
to him, and a burning hate and scorn of the girl who had divided 
them. He had loved his partner as one man may love in a 
generation, perhaps, a love that had made his sudden rage all the 
more dangerous and profound. He had sacrificed this life to a 
woman who played with men as though they were creatures to be 
bought by casual caresses, chance gifts given when other eyes 
were closed. He cursed her for a wanton. 
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The face of the dead man glimmered on him from the bottom 
of the boat, now wet with spray, now crossed by the shadow of 
sail or tackle, now life-like in a flush of watery sunset. Rube 
remembered that he had an appointment with Nell that night. 
He would keep it, but not as lovers do. 

When he passed into the harbour, the few loungers on the quay 
looked to see him drop sail, but he ran straight on past the 
anchorage, between the lines of bare-masted boats, and so into 
the river, which was brimmed, and just on the turn. Behind 
Selby the sun glowed to an angry setting in scattered and 
tumbled clouds; the line of the river gleamed red as steel in fire: 
the marshes to right and left were beginning to take the first 
grey of twilight. He was half-an-hour before the appointed 
time, but he bore straight on until the wooden bridge was 
reached, there slackened sail, and ran the boat into the soft mud- 
bank. The fulness of the stream brought the bow almost on a 
level with the footpath. 

He sat down to wait. The utter loneliness and silence of the 
spot seemed to draw him closer to his dead partner; the slow 
lapse and ripple of the turning tide, the occasional cry of a sea- 
bird, the pungent marsh scents, all seemed part of the life they 
had lived together. He felt no desire to weep; so long as he had 
Davy before his eyes the sense of loss was only partial, half- 
drowned and numbed by anger and accusing sorrow. He felt 
that, in the world’s eyes, and certainly in the eyes of Jess, he 
might count as a murderer; they should never know that he and 
Davy had fought about a girl. 

He looked up the path. A handkerchief waved; he did not 
answer the signal. Nell came on quickly, and when she reached 
the bridge, paused with a hand upon the rail. 

“Ts that you, Rube?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you goin’ to take me for a sail?” 

“Yes.” He rose, and stepped on to the path. 

“Come along,” he said. 

“ Rube, ain’t you goin’ to kiss me?” 

“ There’s someone else you’d rather kiss. You know Davy?” 
“Oh, Rube, I didn’t—well——” 

“He's my partner. You lied to him and me, you—you i 
“T didn’t care for him, honest! ’Twas you, Rube.” 

“ You’d better see him now, and tell him so.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ Here—this way. Now jump!” 

She caught sight of the dead man, and drew back with a scream 
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that was like a gull’s call. 
her to her knees. 

“Look there, close! You see them marks? They was made 
on him for you. He was beat, and now he’s dead.” 

“Let me go!” 

“ You're comin’ with us for a sail.” 

“Let me go! Rube, darlin’, twas you I loved... . I didn’t 
care for him; he had girls no end. Rube, let me go!” 

“ No, you're comin’.” 

He released her with one hand, and stooped for an oar. She 
flung herself free, and sprang to the bank, sobbing wildly. Rube 
pushed off without looking at her. 

“Let her go,” he murmured. 

As the boat began to move, she stretched out her arms, and 
cried — 

“ Rube, come back! ’twas you I loved!” 

But the figure at the rudder neither answered nor turned 
head. 

The boat dropped quickly down the river, past the quay and 
shipping, and beyond the harbour mouth, and as thick dusk 
settled down in a chilly, rainy mist, Rube and his partner went 
with the ebb-tide out to sea. 


Rube held her by the arms and forced 


Cuarues Kennett Burrow. 


















Woolbridge Manor, the Home of the Curberviltes, 


Nor all of the many holiday folk who visit the south coast 
watering places are aware that in the neighbourhood of Wool, 
the station for Lulworth, may be found the original places 
selected by Mr. Thomas Hardy for some of the scenes in his 
romance of Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 

Wool, Woolaveston, Woolbridge, or Wellebrigge, takes its name 
from the wells or springs that abound in the vicinity, and from 
the many-arched bridge which, as far back as 1607, was ancient 
enough to need repairing (vide the ‘Municipal Records of Wey- 
mouth’). In Parker’s ‘Glossary’ it is mentioned as one of the 
few remaining specimens of twelfth or thirteenth century bridge- 
building. 

The Manor-house, now a farm, bearing the name of the village 
in one form or another, was originally part of the domain of 
Bindon Abbey ; but in some way it passed into the possession of 
the Turberville family, whose first Sir John of Bere lived in the 
reign of Henry III. The origin of the name, according to 
Hutchins, is de turbida villa from Sir Pagan or Payne de Turber- 
vile, who accompanied the Conqueror in his excursion to this 
country, as recorded in the roll of Battle Abbey. But of him, 
the pedigree given in Hutchins’ ‘ History of Dorset’ says nothing. 
It begins with Sir John of Bere, knight, tempo Henry III.; he 
being followed, up to the time of Edward III., by other Sir Johns 
of Bere, and one Bryan—all only sons. Then Richards, Roberts, 
and Williams appear, until with the last Robert, in 1424, the 
knighthood disappears, and they are subsequently only dubbed 
esquires. 

The first mention of a Turberville of Woolbridge is in 1580; 
and in 1623-33 we find a Sir John succeeding his great-uncle at 
the Manor, so that this branch of the family, no longer of Bere, 
seems to have recovered the knighthood. 

Later on a Turberville married into the Strode family of 
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Parnham near Beaminster; and another married a daughter of 
Viscount Bindon about 1610—probably the Vandal who built 
himself a fine house out of the stones of the abbey hard by; 
which fine house was burnt down for him in 1644. The Turber- 
villes were important personages—men at arms, sheriffs, possessors 
of a family vault at Bere Regis, and a mortuary chapel at Wool, 
besides a family pew.at the latter church, given them, it is said, 
in return for presenting some oak timber for church repairs. 
They seem to have done a good deal in this way, enriching Ford 
Abbey and Ewenny, some of the family residing in Glamorgan- 
shire. There were many heiresses also; a pair.of such (twins) 
dying at Fulham within a few days of one another, Were ‘buried 
in the church there on the same day. 

Bere, the family seat in 1293, was part of the domain of the 
Abbey of Tarent (suppressed by Henry VIII.), and stolen from 
the abbess to enrich Robert Turberville. It was the hiding or 
retiring place of Edward the Martyr’s step-mother after the 
murder at Corfe Castle; but all remains of the house were 
destroyed some years ago. The family name is variously spelt 
Turberville, Turbervill, Turbervile, and Thorbervile. 

As to the Manor-house, it is of Jacobean date, with stone 
mullioned windows, and a fine ceiling in one of the lower rooms. 
But the queerest thing about the place is the square wooden door 
bar, which slides in and out of a cavity in the wall some six or 
eight inches square.* 

Upstairs upon a landing, and barely seen even by the help of a 
candle, are those terrible portraits of two women of the seven- 
teenth century, the one with “long pointed features, narrow 
eyes, and a smirk, so suggestive of treachery”; the other, with 
‘‘bill-hook nose, large teeth, and bold eyes, suggesting arrogance 
“to the point of ferocity’ (Tess). Well might Angel Clare read 
in the dim light a “sinister design” lurking in the woman’s face, 
which told of a “concentrated purpose of revenge on the other 
sex.” Who were these Turberville women, and what had the 
world done to them that they should smirk at us while plotting 
some shocking scheme of revenge? And for what? Did the 
‘murderous Elfrida leave behind her a whiff of wickedness which 
was taken up like a mantle by these latter-day Turbervilles? 
Surely neither of them could have been the beautiful lady carried 
off in the Turberville coach by that nameless knight or esquire 
of the family, and slain in the struggle with her abductor, as the 

* Mr. Hissey, in his ‘Southern English Roads, gives a weird sketch of 


the building by moonlight, as well as a brief description of the Manor 
House, chapel, and of Bindon Abbey. 
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legend gives it; unless the woman were the murderer—then, 
peradventure, the “face of sinister design” might be accounted 
good portraiture. The coach is frequently seen by descendants 
of the family—if such there be out of fiction; but a member of 
the Dorset Field Club related as “a fact” (some years ago) that 
a friend of his saw the coach and the outriders (the Turbervilles 
did things in style in those days) as he walked along the road one 
evening on his way to dine with some friends—and “he is akin 
to the old Turberville race,” said the historian. 

In the wall of a barn attached to the house is some herring- 
bone masonry ; and in one of the gables, a deeply-moulded cinque- 
foil piercing of the second Pointed period. The building gives the 
impression of having been a chapel, possibly in connection with 
the bridge hard by. It has a nave and porch, and what must 
have been a fine timber roof. 

At Wool church there is a chapel, divided by an arch, which 
was the property of the abbot of Bindon, and beyond this the 
letters M. T., standing for “Matthew Turberville,” incised in 
the wall, denoted the burial-place of the Woolbridge branch of 
the family. The architecture of Wool church resembles that of the 
abbey; the tower and chancel date about 1450; the windows are 
square-headed. But the most interesting relic of the church is a 
piece of brown velvet embroidered in gold with the quaintest 
figures—one evidently representing Moses holding the Tables of 
the Law. (This is now in the Dorchester Museum.) 

Some little distance from the village are the ruins of Bindon 
Abbey, and the still useful mill; being, says Mr. Hardy, “a 
perennial necessity; the abbey has perished, creeds being 
transient.” But it was an important place when removed from 
Little Bindon near Lulworth, and re-founded by Roger or Robert 
de Newburgh in 1172, for Cistercian monks, and placed under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin. A charter of Henry III. styles 
it the abbey of St. Salvator of Benindon. 

The abbots sat in Parliament, and were very important persons, 
and much privileged. They held Courts of Justice; they pre- 
served their game, and fixed the prices of bread and beer, besides 
appropriating to their own use all wreckage which was thrown 
upon the shore of the monastery lands. Their hospitality was 
traditional. When the bell was rung, anyone who wished for a 
free dinner was welcomed; and men working in the fields found 
refreshments whenever they liked to ask for them. At the dis- 
solution the abbey was given to Lord Poynings; and in 1641 it 
was sold to Humphrey Weld, an ancestor of the present owner. 
The abbey possessed twelve bells, and it is said that some of 
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them were dispersed between Wool, Combe Keynes, and Fording- 
ton St. George, after having been stolen by some vagabonds and 
hidden away near by in a place until recently known as Bell 
Drong. Whether or no this be a fact, it is attested by a local 
doggrel rhyme as follows :— 


“ Wool streams and Coombe Keynes wells, 
Fordington rogues stole Bindon bells.” 


Two of the Fordington bells, it is true, bear old legends: 
Sancta Katerina ora pro nobis; and In multis annis resones 
compana Johannis ; but this is no evidence as to their origin. 

Britton relates that the effigy of an abbot was found “ some 
years ago” with the following inscription; but no abbot of the 
name was known at Bindon : 


“ Abbas Richardus de Manners hic tumulatur 
Ad paenas tardus Deus hunc Salvam tudatur.” 


There are several sculptured stone coffin slabs of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; but the most interesting relic to readers 
of Mr. Hardy’s idyl, is the one shaped out in mummy form, in 
which we can imagine poor Tess being laid by her sleep-walking 
husband as he murmured in the midnight air that pathetic cry : 


“My poor, poor Tess—my dearest, darling Tess! So sweet, so 
good, so true.. .. Dead! Dead! Dead!” and then, “having 
kissed her a second time, he breathed deeply, as if a greatly 
desired end were attained;” and lying down beside her, “he 
fell into the deep, dead slumber of exhaustion, and remained 
motionless as a log.” Surely there are few more pathetic scenes 
than this in the whole library of romance ; and yet the abbey itself 
is not a greater wreck than were the lives of the principal actors 
in the drama. 

The importance of Bindon among the abbeys of England is 
shown in a curious document, a map of North Italy illustrating a 
diary kept by the ambassador sent by the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to congratulate Louis XIV. upon his accession to the throne in 
1664. The diary was published with the map showing North 
Italy and France, together with a part of the English coast upon 
which Dorchester, Lyme Regis, Portland, and Bindon are set 
down as equally important places. 

Sopn1a BEAuez. 

















Other Sudiseretions, and the Drowning Letters. 


Wuen Addison was beginning the first number of the Spectator 
he wrote: “I have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book 
with pleasure till he knows whether the writer of it be a black 
[.e., & dark] or a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, 
married or a bachelor, with other particulars of a like nature that 
conduce very much to the right understanding of an author.” 
He then proceeded to describe the imaginary spectator in terms 
which leave no doubt that, with certain natural alterations and 
reservations, he was describing the appearance and character, not 
of a merely fabulous personage, but of Joseph Addison himself. 

In the words quoted there is no manner of doubt that Addison 
uttered—and perhaps exaggerated—a profound truth, We do 
care to know what the men and women are like who write our 
favourite books. We like to know where they lived—and perhaps 
we stand before an old house with a tablet on its front, and think 
what stories we might gather if only walls had tongues as well as 
ears; we like to know about their personal appearance—was 
Byron really so beautiful, or Thackeray so ugly, and was Words- 
worth really like a horse, “ and a long-faced horse at that ”—and 
so we go to the National Portrait Gallery and admire, and 
perhaps get some strange surprises; we like even to know the 
look of their handwriting—and over the glass cases in the British 
Museum we bend to examine the microscopical minuteness of 
Charlotte Bronté’s “hand,” or the sweeping scrawl of Landor, 
who wrote (as Mrs. Browning once said) “as if he had the sky 
for a copy-book and dotted his z’s in proportion. We like to know 
what friends our authors had, what holidays they took, what 
books they read, and how they got on with their wives; and we 
read biographies and memoirs and endless books of more or less 
authentic anecdote. 

Now, in so far as this interest concerns itself only with 
externals, with nothing but facts and events, it may be doubted 
whether this almost universal desire is in itself a worthy one, or 
to be debited to the account of natural depravity. Curiosity, thy 
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name is woman—and also man. And curiosity that is prompted 
by curiosity, for the sake of curiosity, is not an elevated nor an 
elevating attribute. Prying into the lives of celebrities is an 
abomination. I have no patience with those hardy folks who 
penetrate uninvited and unintroduced into a poet’s study to tell 
him how much:they admire his works. The Rev. Mr. Haweis, in 
the book which he calls his ‘Musical Life,’ tells how he once 
invaded the privacy of the reserved Tennyson in this way, and 
then begged Mrs. Tennyson for a scrap of the poet's writing. It 
may be useful to be able to do a thing like this, but it is not 
pleasant to read about, and the intruder cuts a very poor figure 
indeed until he is safely out at the front door. An Englishman’s 
house is his castle, and so it should be; but what is privacy, 
what, even, is reverence to the person who has come a long way 
to see something—especially if he has come from America? 
Probably we have all seen tourists in churches and foreign 
cathedrals who have inspired us with a disgust of the whole 
species. It is this spirit of shameless and profane intrusion that 
fills our society papers and our “personal” columns, and that 
has finished by inspiring, not only those who write and read, but 
even those who are written and read about. 

With this spirit, with this corruption of the natural and 
laudable desire after knowledge, we have no sympathy, and have 
nothing further to say about it. But there is another motive, 
and a better desire—curiosity is too harsh a name for it—which 
leads us alluringly to study the characters and dispositions of the 
writers we admire, and thinks no detail trivial, no document 
valueless, no allusion without worth which throws any light on 
that study. It is this spirit which makes a man a biographer. 
Unfortunately the microbe of the furor biographicus lies in wait 
for all writers of this class, and it is but a few who escape 
exhibiting some of the symptoms of that disease. Those who 
have it badly degenerate from rational people into indiscrim- 
inating toadies, their tact leaves them, and their critical faculty 
ceases to be. Biographies of this hopeless, adulatory order are 
common enough, and they are about the most irritating reading 
the heart of man has ever devised. It was after looking into a 
“ Life” of this sort that Thackeray indignantly said, “ None of this 
nonsense about me after my death,” and that expression of a 
moment's annoyance, being avepted too literally by his relatives, 
has deprived us of what might have been a most interesting 
book—the story of a fascinating, lovable, and too often mis- 
understood personality. How we should enjoy a real, authentic, 
authorized biography of the author of Esmond! As it is, we 
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have to be as content as we may with incomplete and sometimes 
unreliable accounts. 

The question has often been put (and often answered) whether 
the public has a right to the knowledge of a great man’s life, 
whether a man who has lived much in the public eye has the 
moral right to deny to posterity the knowledge of the facts and 
conditions of his life, and the history of the growth and develop- 
ment of his genius. It seems to many of us that, provided proper 
care is taken to avoid injurious allusions to living people, and 
provided also that the veil is not lifted from those privacies of 
heart and soul which an almost universal instinct leads decent 
people to respect, a man has hardly the right to forbid those who 
come after him, and who love him, from trying to reconstruct 
his life, and, for the benefit and the education of the future, to 
portray him in his habit as he lived. 

The great difficulty of the biographer must be to know what to 
leave out; he is torn between the desire to write a full and 
exhaustive account of his hero-subject and fear lest his details 
and his intimate personal revelations may be considered indis- 
cretions. Of course, the classical instance here is Boswell. How 
he was assailed for the excessive intimacy of his ‘Life of Johnson.’ 
How it was pointed out that he had violated all the sanctities of 
friendship and of social intercourse. How the minuteness of his 
observation and record was carped at. How the story of the 
orange-peel and other trivialities were ridiculed. How, in a 
word, the whole book was jeered at and pointed to as a huge 
indiscretion. And yet is it not a commonplace to say that it is 
this very quality, this exceeding candour, this apparent tactlessness 
and lack of respectable reserve, that has given to Boswell’s ‘ Life’ 
its mark of most distinguished merit? Is there anyone living 
now who would not rather have the picture of gruff old Johnson, 
with all his peculiarities and oddities, and perhaps unpleasant- 
nesses, than a garbled and bowdlerised version guaranteed not to 
raise an eyebrow in the politest society ? 

The object of the true biographer is to draw a man, not a 
statue. Ifthe man has faults, let him by no means shut his eyes 
to them, nor try to raise a mist to blind ours. Have our best 
friends no faults, and do we love them less on that account? 
Would we not rather walk with, talk with, live with faulty men 
and women, fellow-sinners, than with the most correct and 
impeccable of plaster-saints? So in our biographies we want 
men, not abstractions, men with all their imperfections on their 
heads, nothing extenuated, no folly, no weakness, no passion 
unrecorded that made an essential part of the man. If a life 
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is worth writing at all it is worth writing honestly. When 
Purcell’s life of Cardinal Manning came out a few years ago it 
will be remembered that an outcry was raised against it because 
in it were published certain statements which, it was said, should 
not as a matter of policy have been made known. Considerable 
discussion took place on the point, those who led the attack 
objecting to the publication because it threw a somewhat un- 
favourable light on certain passages of Manning’s career. And 
yet if those passages had been suppressed the truth would 
have suffered and the real value of the book been correspondingly 
lessened. 

A very similar stir has been made by Busch’s ‘Life of Bismarck.’ 
The German Boswell has been almost as well abused as his 
Scottish prototype for his inconvenient readiness to tell the 
whole truth. So, too, Froude, by his treatment of Carlyle, raised 
a controversy whose evhoes are lingering yet. There are some 
readers who seem to grudge all personal revelations of an author 
which are not absolutely and in themselves ennobling and edifying 
and respectable. They think with a shudder of Steele’s convivial 
habits; they are scandalised to read that Goldsmith used to 
frequent a club that met in a tavern in Essex Road, Islington 
(they would be still more offended if we called the tavern a 
public-house) ; they toss their heads over the baby-language of 
some of Swift’s letters ; they try not to think of Coleridge’s opium, 
or of Morris’s socialism, ot the thriftlessness of Leigh Hunt, or 
of the boyish enthusiasms of Shelley. They are not content 
to take a man, light and shade together, but must needs wish 
all the shade eliminated, all the humanity erased. 

This sort of people found an indiscretion of the first water 
when discovery was made of ‘Notes of Conversations between 
Drummond of Hawthornden and Ben Jonson.’ Ben had walked 
from London to Scotland, and naturally, after such a long walk, 
did not care to leave until he had called on the Scottish sonneteer. 
He stayed some days, and his host made Boswellian notes of some 
of his remarks in conversation. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser of Drummond to have torn up some of his notes; perhaps 
Jonson would have been wiser if he had made remarks a littie 
less sweeping as to his contemporaries, a little less intimate as to 
himself ; perhaps in his cups he advanced opinions which the next 
morning’s sobriety would not have justified; but with all this 
the Notes remain the most interesting of Jonsonian documents, 
and to an impartial observer suggest a feeling of gratitude to 
Drummond. But when Gifford was editing Jonson and writing 


his life, he fell foul of the unfortunate Scot in the most violent 
VOL. OXx, I 
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fashion, called him a bird of prey, waxed furious over his depraved 
mind and perfidious purpose, declared that he “only sought to 
injure the man whom he had decoyed under his roof,” that he 
“treacherously encouraged ” Jonson’s “credulous affection,” “ with 
a determination to watch the softest moment and betray the 
confidence of his guest.” There was no truth in this, and no 
occasion for the denunciation. Gifford ought to have been glad 
that such an extremely human document was extant, and should 
have accepted it— 


“ Roughness and smoothness, 
Shine and defilement ”; 


but unfortunately he was undergoing a biographical attack, and 
for the time being saw all things—except Jonson—with a 
jaundiced eye. 

So far biographers’ indiscretions only have been spoken of, but 
these, striking as they may appear, fall into absolute insignificance 
when compared with certain self-revelations that have been given 
to the world without the medium ofa second person. It is not 
in autobiographies that we find these revelations sown the thickest, 
not even in confessions, though from the time of Augustine to that 
of Rousseau or of De Quincey men have made attempts at a 
discovery of their inner lives for the edification of their fellow- 
men. The truth is that in making a confession of past, especially 
of long past, follies the record is almost sure to be exaggerated. 
The ‘ Repentance of Robert Greene’ is probably a case in point, 
exaggerated both as to offence and as to repentance. That such 
confessions as those of this rascally Elizabethan should be made 
at all may be considered astonishing enough, it would he still 
more wonderful if they should be altogether frank. Absolute 
frankness is hardly to be looked for. The confession if made is 
made for a purpose, and that purpose, together with tricks of 
memory and perhaps of conscience, vitiate the testimony. The 
fact that it is written for publication is in itself a sufficient bar 
to entire outspokenness and truth. Reserve is not easily aban- 
doned when the result of the self-examination is going to the 
printer’s. Pepys’ diary may be regarded as the acme of un- 
compromising faithfulness, but then the immediate fear of the 
publisher was not before his eyes ; his indiscretions were closely 
veiled in cryptogram, and he never intended that his courage 
should be put to the test of publication. 

It is in writings composed without a thought of publication 
that we get the truest and the most faithful confessions of 
character and life. A letter written in haste, with no pretension 
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to style or correctness of expression may give us a better and 
more vivid idea of a man than volumes of biographical inanities. 
If a letter have no other quality it may generally be admitted to 
have that of sincerity. If aman be not sincere in his letters, 
that is, if he deliberately writes to his friends things that are in 
opposition to his real thoughts and opinions, then it not easy 
to deal too hardly with that man’s character. We have some 
examples of sophisticated correspondence among Pope’s letters, 
but fortunately our literature is rich in the better sort. What 
more entirely unsophisticated writing can be found than the 
delightful letters that Steele wrote to his dear domestic tyrant, 
his dear, dear Prue! Artless, tender, openhearted notes they are, 
but it is safe to say that without them we should have lacked 
knowledge indispensable to the proper appreciation of a lovable, 
faulty, and very human character. 

The question of the advisability of publishing love-letters is 
one which it is not easy to settle offhand. It depends partly 
on the feelings of those chiefly concerned, and partly on the 
time and circumstances of publication. Sometimes these reasons 
merge naturally into one. The most recently published love- 
letters are generally those of an unfortunate person playing 
the somewhat embarrassing réle of defendant in a breach of 
promise case. The letters are generally not remarkable for 
literary merit—though sometimes the misguided man has been 
led to abandon prose for worse—and their reading in open court 
is unfailingly punctuated by laughter at the professional jokes 
of the counsel for the plaintiff. The writer of the letters quite 
properly fails to see the humour of the proceedings, and squirms 
in his seat as patiently as he may until the recital of his indiscre- 
tions is over. He would probably tell you that in his opinion all 
publication of love-letters was absolutely unjustifiable ; and in 
truth there is something ghastly in the public parade of such things 
in such places ; they, certainly, are too recent to justify publicity. 
On the other hand, if a fortunate explorer among the ruins of 
Nineveh were to find a series of clay tablets engraved with the 
loves of an oiled and curled Assyrian lover and his antique mis- 
tress, we should have no scruple at allin reading a translation of 
the tender record. Although the postman went round, perhaps, 
with a hod over his shoulder instead of a bag, and delivered a 
brick instead of a dainty note, the emotions of sender and 
recipient were the same then as they are to-day; yet we should 
have no hesitation in breaking in upon the undisturbed privacy 
of thousands of years. We should say, “ What does it matter to 
them?” and we should be quite right. Not the most sensitive 
12 
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and perjured lover that ever trembled in court could tax us 
with indiscretion. 

In the case of letters that are recent but not exactly of 
yesterday there can be no definite rule laid down. Each 
case must be dealt with on its own merits. This particular 
question of literary morality has been brought much into 
prominence lately by the publication of the letters that passed 
between Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. News- 
papers and reviews have been full of laments for the privacy 
that their issue has shattered; we have been lectured over and 
over again on the sacredness of love and lovers’ whisperings, 
until one might almost think it wrong to read the letters—as 
though we were treacherously betraying a confidence, or disclosing 
a vowed secret, or listening at the keyhole of the room where the 
lovers met. A good deal of cant has been uttered in this con- 
nection. Of course we all agree as to the supreme sacredness of 
love. We shouid as soon think of reading the mislaid love-letter 
of a friend as of writing his name ona cheque; and when we 
meet a pair of lovers in a lane 1 hope we turn our eyes another 
way. but when the light of half a century has faded the ink 
of these letters, when the paper has begun to look yellow and 
the handwriting old-fashioned, when the hearts that leapt to 
receive them have taken their love beyond the grave, then, 
surely, it is carrying delicacy to excess to play the carping 
critic and grudge the world a beautiful record of a noble and 
inspiring love. 

It is the less excusable seeing that Browning permitted the 
publication. No one who knows anything at all about Browning 
will accuse him of being over-personal in his poems, or charge 
him with a too great eagerness to confess his soul-secrets. His 
heart was never worn on any sleeve. His reverence for 
privacy and the respect due to others’ secrets was as great as any 
man’s. He abhorred and expressed his abhorrence vt “ the foolish 
crowd of rushers-iu upon genius, who come and eat their bread 
and cheese on the high altar and talk of reverence without one of 
its surest instincts—never quiet till they cut their initials on the 
cheek of the Medicean Venus to prove they worship her.” If he, 
then, with all his delicacy of feeling, could bear without shrinking, 
nay, rather, could look with pride to the printing of the letters, 
who are we that we should look askance on such a gitt. ‘That 
Browning rather more than sanctioned their printing is clear from 
the note that his son gives as a preface to the volumes. “ ver 
since my mother’s death,” he tells us, “ these letters were kept by 
my iuther im a certain inlaid box, into which they exactly fitted, 
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and where they have always rested, letter beside letter, each -in 
its consecutive order and numbered on the envelope by his own 
hand. ‘My father,” he continues, “destroyed all the rest of his 
correspondence, and not long before his death he said, referring 
to these letters: ‘There they are, do with them as you please 
when I am dead and gone.’” After the poet died, his son, re- 
membering these words, saw at once that his choice lay between 
publishing them and destroying them, and fortunately the deci- 
sion was given for their preservation. 

There is no occasion here to tell the love-story of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. To most people, to all lovers 
of poetry, the tale is very familiar. The unhappiness of so much 
of the private life of genius makes their romance a thing of 
wonderful sweetness. In the unlovely wilderness of much 
literary biography—and, for misery and pathos, literary bio- 
graphy has been compared, not too favourably, with the Newgate 
calendar—in this sandy desert the life of the Brownings is set 
like an oasis. That has long been known; but for the knowledge 
of the birth and progress of their love the world has had to wait 
until last year. The letters themselves are a very treasury of 
delights, and the new vividness they throw on the characters 
of the two poets is a further justification of their gift to the 
world. Especially does Miss Barrett shine in the correspondence. 
When first she came to know Browning she had for years been an 
invalid, for the most part confined to her room, and dreaming 
lonely dreams; life had nothing to attract her to it, death was 
already familiar by constant and close contemplation. Suddenly 
a new life is opened to her; the desire to die gives place to a 
new and better desire; with the wish to live strength returns, 
and hope, and a new world of living and loving. 


“T yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of heaven for earth with thee!” 


From her invalid room she wrote her share of the correspondence, 
letters of the most varied interest, always graceful and witty, now 
tender and passionate, now gay and bantering, but always full 
of a wonderful charm. His letters are always noble, strong, 
chivalrous, full of earnestness, such letters as a poet should 
write; they were certain to be so from what we already knew of 
his character; but hers—their beauty is indefinable. We lay 
down the book and exclaim, “ What a charming letter! What a 
charming woman!” Well might Browning write to her, “I do 
solemnly and unaffectedly wonder how you can put so much pure 
felicity into an envelope.” He would have been a most ungrate- 
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ful dog, and past all possible redemption, if he had done anything 
else but wonder. 

Their letters are the more numerous because their courtship 
was not acknowledged to any but themselves, and, secretly, to her 
sisters. Mr. Barrett was a man of curious ideas (to use no worse 
adjective), and it was known that he would oppose most strongly 
any question of the marriage of his daughter. This fact, and the 
frailty of Miss Barrett’s health, made the meetings of the lovers 
comparatively infrequent, with the natural result that their 
correspondence was very active and the postal service between 
New Cross and No. 50 Wimpole Street was often unmercifully 
criticised on very slender grounds. 

As might have been expected the opposition of Barrett pare 
achieved nothing, except to make himself ridiculous. His 
daughter was close upon forty years old, and independent of 
him as to income. Browning was thirty-three, and presumably 
able to decide for himself. It also prevented nothing; for one 
day in September 1846 there was a private wedding in Marylebone 
Church, and, a week later, Mr. and Mrs. Browning were off to 
Paris en route for Italy. Great was the surprise of the world at 
the news. “So Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett have 
gone off together!” exclaimed Wordsworth. “ Well I hope they 
may understand each other—nobody else would.” 

After this there were no more letters, for after their marriage 
they were never separated. But these letters were not the only 
record of their love. In all their interviews Miss Barrett never 
showed Browning any MS. verses, although he, on his part, let 
her see and criticize almost everything he wrote. But she had 
not been idle. Fora time, however, she kept her verses to her- 
self, and not until they were quietly settled in Italy together 
did Browning know to what wonderful expression his wife’s joy 
had given birth. Then one day he learnt all. The circumstances 
in which the knowledge came to him have been given to us by 
Mr. Gosse, on the authority of a friend who had them from 
Browning himself on the understanding that at some future 
date, after his own decease, the story might be more widely told. 
There is therefore no indiscretion committed in recounting the 
incident in Mr. Gosse’s own words :— 


“Their “custom was, Mr. Browning said, to write alone and not to 
show each other what they had written. This was a rule which he some- 
times broke through, but she never. He had the habit of working in a 
downstairs room, where their meals were spread, while Mrs. Browning 
studied in a room on the floor above. One day, early in 1847, their 
bre-kfast being over, Mrs. Browning went upstairs. while her husband 
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stood at the window watching the street till the table should be cleared. 
He was presently aware of someone behind him, although the servant 
was gone. It was Mrs. Browning, who held him by the shoulder to 
prevent his turning to look at her, and at the same time pushed a 
packet of papers into the pocket of his coat. She told him to read that, 
and to tear it up if he did not like it; and then she fled again to her 
own room.... Mr. Browning seated bimself at the table and unfolded 
the parcel. It contained the series of sonnets which have now become 
so illustrious. As he read, his emotion and delight may be conceived. 
Before he had finished it was impossible for him to restrain himself, 
and, regardless of his promise, he rushed upstairs and stormed that 
guarded citadel.” 


The sonnets in question are an actual record of the genesis and 
growth of love in her heart, a chronicle of its first whisperings, of 
its fears and doubts, its gradual rescue of her from the hands of 
death, and its final triumphal surrender. Never was there a 
more unmistakable, nor a more intimate personal utterance ; 
never did a woman make a more entire and outspoken confession 
of the faith that was in her. Here, if ever, would the discoverer 
of indiscretions find a secret to be kept inviolate, a rapture for 
the eyes of the husband alone, a joy in which no other person 
on earth could claim a share, a confession sacred, holy, incom- 
municable. 


But did the man most concerned, did Browning take this view 
of things? Did he scout the idea of publishing this wonderful 
soul-picture as a possible indiscretion? One might have expected 
this opinion from one who wrote so scornfully of those who have 
unlocked their heart with a sonnet-key— 


“For a ticket apply to the publisher,” 


but the sentiments of “ House,” and “ At the Mermaid,” were 
perhaps engendered by some particular occasion, not a fixed first 
principle ; at any rate they were not in evidence on this occasion. 
Browning said he dared not reserve to himself the finest sonnets 
written in any language since Shakespeare’s, and with his wife's 
consent they were duly included in her works, their identity 
thinly veiled under the title “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 

In connection with the proposed publication of the memoirs of 
the painter Haydon, Browning had once exclaimed in a letter to 
E. B. B.: “ How horrible are all these posthumous revelations— 
these passions of the now passionless, errors of the at length 
better instructed. ... He is far above it all now.” To this 
letter Miss Barrett wisely replied: “ Your argument does appear 
to me to sweep out too far on one side, so that if you do not draw 
it back you will efface all autobiography and confession—tear out 
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a page bent over by many learners.” Of this reply Browning 
acknowledged the force, and said “ You are quite right, and my 
words have a wrong sense, and one I did not mean they should 
bear if they object to confessions and autobiographies in general. 
Only the littleness and contemporary troubles, the petty battle 
with foes. . . all that might go when the occasion, real or fancied, 
is gone.” 

In the Browning letters there is none of this “littleness” and 
“petty battle.” The letters are published in absolute entirety ; 
nothing is kept back; nothing edited or revised. It is one 
splendid progress of happy love they tell, and perhaps this is 
one of the reasons that make their publication so natural and 
beneficial. Theirs was an ideal love, undoubted from the first, 
and moving strongly to a happy life. There have been loves less 
blest than theirs, passions less strong, but more painful, whose 
record is one of fears and doubts and misgivings, and hopeless 
tears and jealousies, leading only to death—loves whose bitterness 
has been stronger than their power of giving peace. Such a love, 
perhaps, was that of Otway, some of whose letters remain. Such, 
certainly, was the love of Keats. His letters, too, have come 
down to us, and what a contrast to the unmixed gladness of the 
Brownings. They are few, and their order is a matter of mere 
conjecture, but there is a shadow on them all. Love came to him 
like brass upon the palate, and his letters to Fanny Brawne reveal 
his exquisite capacity for unhappiness. This is part of a poet's 
lot—“such a price the gods exact for song”—his compensation 
being that his power of enjoyment and his sense of delight are 
also keener than common. But there were special circumstances 
in the case of Keats which made his love a tragic thing almost 
from the first. The letters may be morbid, they may be weak, 
ridiculously jealous you may call them, foolishly suspicious— 
they may be all this, but at least they are among the saddest 
letters in the world. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in his ‘ Life of Keats,’ says: “‘ A biographer 
cannot ignore these letters now that they are published, but 
their publication must be regretted by all who hold that human 
respect and delicacy are due to the dead no less than to the 
living, and to genius no less than to obscurity.” The editor of 
the letters—Mr. Forman—had anticipated that the publication 
would be denounced as indiscreet and irreverent, and had defended 
himeelf in advance against the charge. After reading the letters 
through, he says, “it seemed to me that I knew Keats to some 
extent as a different being from the Keats I had known; the 
features of his mind took clearer form, and certain mental and 
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moral characteristics not before evident made their appearance. 
It remained to consider whether this enhanced knowledge of so 
noble a soul should be confined to two or three persons, or should 
not rather be given to the world at large, and the decision arrived 
at was that the world’s claim to participate in the gift of these 
letters was good.” 

It seems to us that Keats’ editor was right. No one will deny 
that the soul of Keats deserves study; no one can doubt that 
these sad love-letters give a fresh knowledge and a deeper insight 
to that study; why then object to the new, if sombre, light 
that their publication throws on his character? Written in 1819 
and 1820, they were kept private for nearly sixty years. Keats 
had died in 1820, and Fanny Brawne—who had married someone 
else—had died in 1865. Surely here is no case of irreverent 
prying into secrets. If the letters had told a tale of well-fated, 
well-requited love, this sense of outraged privacy would probably 
not have made itself felt. Strictly speaking, there is no reason 
why joy should be less sacred than grief. There are joys that a 
sensitive heart will refuse to share, and there are griefs that are 
made less by being known. But generally it is our joys that we 
are most willing to publish, our sorrows that we nurse by our- 
selves and brood over in silent loneliness. If we must receive 
company, we say, let it be when we are at our cheerfullest and 
brightest ; if we must exchange confidences, it is not our gloomiest 
secret that we are most willing to impart. This is a natural 
enough instinct; yet when we are dealing with a great poet 
whose works and life have passed for ever into the possession 
of the world, we should do wrong to suppress fountains of 
new knowledge merely because their waters are tinged with 
bitterness. 

Mrs. Browning made some very true remarks on a subject akin 
to this. Miss Martineau had allowed some letters of hers to be 
circulated in MS., but had strongly forbidden their publication. 
Mrs. Browning objected to her position. 


“I, for my part,” she declared emphatically, “value letters as the most 
vital part of biography; and for any rational human being to put his 
foot on the traditions of his kind in this particular class, does seem to 
me as wonderful as possible. ... And if her [Miss Martineau’s] principle 
were carried out, there would be an end. Death would be deader from 
henceforth. Also, it is a wrong, selfish principle, and unworthy of her 
whole life and profession, because we should all be ready to say that if 
the secrets of our daily lives and inner souls may instruct other surviving 
souls, let them be open to men hereafter, even as they are to God now. 


Dust to dust, and soul-secrets to humanity—they are natural heirs to all 
these things.” 
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These are wise words, and it is a good thing that our writers, 
biographers, and literary executors generally, have taken Mrs, 
Browning’s position rather than Miss Martineau’s, and have 
braved the narrow cry of indiscretion, and preserved for us who 
are later born so many unique and intimate records of the past. 

In addition to the direct revelations of biographies, letters 
and diaries, there are the hidden, indirect, innumerable personal 
references which are to be found in the works of most writers, in 
works that are not themselves necessarily of a personal character. 
Here we are on much more uncertain ground. A personal con- 
fession in a private letter may generally be assumed to be true; 
a similar statement in a semi-personal, semi-dramatic poem or 
novel may be reliable or it may not. We may identify Byron 
with “ Childe Harold” or with ‘‘ Manfred,” but Byron is not all 
“ Childe Harold,” nor is all “Childe Harold” Byron. So ‘ David 
Copperfield’ may be Dickens, but it would be very unwise to 
assume as true of Dickens everything that is true of ‘ David 
Copperfield.’ You may find traces of the real Charles Lamb and 
of the real Stevenson all through their works, but it would be a 
dangerous thing to write their lives with no other authority than 
‘The Essays of Elia,’ or ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ These 
individual touches in literature have a wonderful charm; they 
give a book a double delight ; to its own value as literature they 
add the pleasure of a personal attraction. Coleridge went so far 
as to say that the most interesting literature of all was this 
personal literature, and there is a great deal of truth in his 
remark, After all, books are written by men and women for men 
and women, and for men and women there is no more interesting 
subject than themselves—unless it be each other. We admit 
that this seeking to identify an author with his characters may 
be carried to a ridiculous excess, and the allusion-hunter may 
degenerate into a monomaniac by a very simple process; but the 
general principle holds good, and from the writings of a man, be 
he poet, or novelist, or essayist, we may usually form a very fair 
opinion of his character and personality. When Browning was 
corresponding with Miss Barrett, before they had actually met, 
he had complained that she knew so little of him. but she had 
read all his books, and replied: “Is it true, as you say, that I 
‘know so little’ of you? And is it true, as others say, that the 
productions of an artist do not partake of his real nature. . . 
that, in the minor sense, man is not made in the image of God? 
It is not true to my mind.” 

The great exception to all this is, of course, Shakespeare, the 
greatest creator of them all. How diligently, how furiously even, 
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have men threshed and winnowed his plays in order to find per- 
sonal references, revelations of character, expressions of personal 
opinion, and how little has been the result of their labours. 
Hundreds of investigators, some very wise, some considerably 
otherwise, have written thousands of books of every conceivable 
degree of value or no value, and the net result of their industry 
and ingenuity is—what? Practically nothing. 


“We ask and ask; thou smilest, and art still.” 


He has been proved conclusively to have been a Roman 
Catholic, a freethinker, a member of the Established Church, 
and a Puritan; his political leanings, the extent of his reading 
and education, the influence of his friends, the nature of his 
quarrels, the countries he visited, the trades or professions he 
had learnt or practised—all these have been studied to the last 
degree of minuteness, and almost every student has, from his 
researches, drawn inferences peculiar to himself, and contro- 
verting without reasonable hope of reply all previous theories. 
The “foiled searchings of mortality” have so beaten themselves 
against his calm passivity that at last it has been determined 
that he did not write his own works; and instead of perceiving, 
from the no-result of their labours, the futility of arguing 
definitely from indefinite allusions and doubtful hints, certain 
sages have blindly decided that Shakespeare was not Shakespeare 
at all. 

The fact that most of his works are dramatic makes the task of 
the Shakespearean biographer harder. Dramatic writing is the 
very antithesis of personal writing, and it is a point of art in the 
dramatist to keep his own person absolutely concealed, if it may 
be, behind the figures he has created. From non-dramatic poems 
it is much safer to argue. When Wordsworth in the “Prelude” 
confesses to having been drunk once, we have no hesitation in 
accepting the statement as a truth; but if the dramatist is to be 
debited with all the crimes of all his characters there is no circle 
of the Inferno low enough for him. It is on this account that 
Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poems, and especially his sonnets, 
have received such minute attention. Shakespeare, the book, 
everyone knows—more or less; Shakespeare, the man, is still 
unknown. As Emerson said, it is as if he had knocked at the 
door of the world, deposited his works, and then hurried away 
again before anyone had had time to look at him or see what he 
was like. Here in the sonnets we have what looks like a partly 
autobiographical work; no wonder, then, that so much discussion 
has raged round it, There have been scores of books written 
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about the sonnets; to summarise their contents and their specious 
arguments would require another book. The very dedication 
prefixed to the sonnets has produced a literature of its own; 
learned men have laboured to prove that W. H. was really H. W., 
and finally America has produced a genius, in the person of a 
gentleman named Johnson, who has proved to his own complete 
satisfaction that the sonnets were not written by, but to, Shake- 
speare—written to him by the great poet who wrote all the best 
parts of his plays. Mr. Johnson’s idea is that the plays are really 
the work of the two men, Shakespeare & Co., and that, in fact, 
Shakespeare was only the Co. It is a relief to find that this 
author, to use his own words, “ would not deny to Shakespeare 
great talent.” 

Now all this body of criticism would not have gathered round 
the sonnets if they had been simple, direct, unmysterious com- 
positions. Where there’s smoke, they say, there’s fire; and 
certainly here is a great deal of smoke. If we pass through the 
smoke to the sonnets themselves we find that they are rather 
more than one hundred and fifty in number; we find that five- 
sixths of them are addressed to a friend of the poet, and are taken 
up with the praises of love and beauty, and that the remaining 
sixth are addressed to a certain dark lady in terms much more 
personal and passionate than the others. We will not venture to 
discuss the arguments used to identify the friend, or the dark 
lady, or the “other poet”; it is more to the purpose to ask 
whether these sonnets have a truly autobiographical value, 
whether they indeed express the thoughts of the man Shake- 
speare, the sincere feelings of his heart, the deep experiences of 
his life, or whether, on the other hand, they are merely fictitious 
compositions, addressed to no one, and induced by no one in 
particular, and affording no clue to the longings and the passions 
that moved his wonderful heart and brain. 

Shakespeare’s sonnets are not an isolated phenomenon in the 
world of poetry. The sonnet has always been a favourite measure 
with poets for the expression of personal feeling and emotion, 
and the closing years of the sixteenth century saw the birth of 
a large number of sonnet-cycles, the most familiar (besides 
Shakespeare’s) being the “ Amoretti” of Spenser, and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s beautiful “Astrophel.” They all dealt with the twin 
subjects of love and beauty; and it may be that, it being then a 
fashionable form of verse, a good deal of imaginary passion was 
cast into that shape. Even Sidney’s sonnets to Stella have fallen 
under that suspicion of insincerity—a suspicion that made Ruskin 
declare of anyone that harboured it, that either he did not know 
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anything about poetry, or else he had never been in love, both of 
which damaging suppositions, he added, were likely enough to be 
true in these degenerate days. Wordsworth, at any rate, believed 
in the sincerity of the personal utterance of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
when he wrote, ‘‘ With this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart” ; 
but Browning was more than doubtful on the point. “ With this 
key Shakespeare unlocked his heart!” he exclaimed scornfully. 
“ Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he!” 

One of Shakespeare’s most recent and most capable biographers 
has taken Browning’s view. According to Mr. Sidney Lee, the 
autobiographic element in the sonnets shrinks to very slender 
proportions. “Genuine emotion,” he says, “or the writer's 
personal experience, very rarely inspired the Elizabethan sonnet, 
and Shakespeare’s sonnets proved no exception to the rule. A 
personal note may have escaped him involuntarily in the soanets 
in which he gives voice to a sense of melancholy and self remorse, 
but his dramatic instinct never slept, and there is no proof that 
he is doing more in those sonnets than produce dramatically the 
illusion of a personal confession.” And in another place he 
declares that a vast number of the sonnets are mere “ professional 
trials of skill, often of superlative merit, to which he deemed 
himself challenged by the efforts of contemporary practitioners.” 
But most critics are on the side of Wordsworth and (pace Mr. Lee) 
common-sense, and believe that the sonnets express Shakespeare’s 
own feelings in his own person. 

No one would take them all literally, or look on them as an 
autobiography, but it seems next to impossible to believe that 
on many of them the stamp of truth is not evident, or that no 
human passions went to the making of their wonderful poetry. 
And wonderful poetry they are indeed—none more fascinating, 
none more capable of holding the imagination fixed as by a spell, 
their faery words, potent as the charms of Comus, binding the 
senses and filling the inuer life with shapes and sounds oi 
marvellous enchantment. All that the greatest of all poets haa 
dreamed of ideal beauty, all the visions he has had of perfect love, 
all this is written down in words of unearthly beauty, in phrases 
which for sheer periection of melody have never been surpassed. 

Whether the “dark lady” was a figment or a tascinmating 
reality we can hardly settle dogmatically now. As Sir Philp 
Sidney once wrote: “There are many mysteries contuined iu 
poetry which of purpose were written darkly.” But if she were 
an actual person she certainly had never been Anne Hathaway. 


“Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life?” 
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This it is among other things that brings the sonnets into the 
category of indiscretions, and it was partly this that made Hallam 
wish that Shakespeare had never written them. Surely there is 
no occasion for us to join in such a desire. If they actually 
record personal experience they have their own value as throwing 
some light (if a dim one) on the greatest and one of the most 
enigmatic figures in all literature. As human documents they 
have an undying interest to the student of humanity ; and if their 
personal worth is denied they have an artistic and poetic value 
which can hardly be over-estimated. 

This account of indiscretions might be extended to almost any 
length. Autobiographies and memoirs innumerable, lyrics and 
sonnets and letters without end offer themselves—but the moral 
is the same in every case. 

The value that we set upon these glimpses into the inner lives 
of great men and women will vary largely with variations of 
temperament. There are those who argue that all literary 
biography is a mere waste of time, that the circumstances in 
which a book is written are of no moment, that we know as much 
about Homer and Sophocles as we need to know about any writer, 
and that anything more than a few dates is impertinence and 
superfluity. Between this attitude and that of the professed 
Boswellian there is room for all shades of opinion, the particular 
view that each will take being chiefly a matter of taste; and 
matters of taste, as the proverb tells us, are things that it is not 
profitable to discuss. But let those who hold to the rigidly 
artistic and anti-personal side remember that there is another 
side to the question, and let them not arrogate to themselves a 
monopoly of delicacy and good taste when something occars to 
show them that people exist. who hold other views than theirs. 


H. M. Sanpers. 
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Che Flower of the Flock.” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE Mersac,’ ‘THIRLBY HALL,’ ‘Masor 
AND Minor,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


Cuaptrer XVII. 


CHARLIE OBEYS ORDERS. 


Sam was not the man to do things by halves, or to employ 
soothing euphemisms as a means towards quieting his conscience, 
Having, for reasons which seemed to him sufficient, decided to 
compound a felony, he lost no time in taking the steps necessary 
to that end, and if he lost a certain amount of self-respect during 
the process, he recognised this as an unavoidable accompaniment 
of the job in hand. He did not like it a bit, but he would have 
liked the only alternative so much less that there could be no 
room for compunction or hesitation. The Russian mother in the 
legend flung her child to the wolves to save her own life; Sam 
Strode, that commonplace, commercial Briton, discarded the 
principles of strict integrity which had hitherto been a part of 
himself (it was quite easily done, and he had no trouble with 
Lord Carshalton or his mother) rather than bring about Charlie’s 
ruin. The excuse in both cases may have been inadequate, but 
so, after all, must the vast majority of excuses be. 

At any rate, such excuses as Charlie had to offer to his mother, 
when at length he was persuaded to bestow a summer afternoon 
upon her at Meads, were pronounced by the old lady much too 
flimsy to be worthy of serious refutation. 

“My dear boy,” said she good-humouredly, “I forgive you, 
and there’s an end of it. You have come now, and although 
you might have come before, I’m not going to reproach you.” 

“Upon my word,” Charlie declared, “1 would have come long 
ago if I hadn’t been afraid. You have been cherishing absurd 
hopes all this time—you know you have—of marrying me to 

* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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Mrs. Van Rees, and as I didn’t see the use of arguing, I thought 
the best thing I could do was to keep out of the way.” 

Lady Caroline, who had been pacing beside the herbaceous 
borders, armed with the spud which was her constant companion, 
drove that implement firmly into the ground, crossed her hands 
on the top of it, and rested her chin upon her hands. ‘“ Charlie,” 
said she, in emphatic accents, “you are in love with Mrs. Van 
Rees.” 

“Oh, all right,” answered Charlie, laughing ; “for the sake of 
argument, or to avoid argument, let it be agreed that 1’m in love 
with her. She isn’t in love with me, though, I can tell you.” 

“ How do you know that,eh? Have you asked her?” 

“Tam glad to say that 1 have not been such a fool.” 

“‘ You will be a very great fool if you don’t ask her, ad she 
will be a much greater fool than I take her for if she doesn’t 
accept you. Oh, she won’t hurl herself into your arms at the 
first word, I dare say; that is hardly to be expected after the way 
in which you have behaved to her.” 

“But, my dear mother, I haven’t behaved in any way to her.” 

“Just so; and she is proportionately piqued. All the better, 
perhaps, that she should be; only you must remember that it’s 
possible to overdo that sort of thing. You aren’t her only admirer, 
by any means, and I can’t answer for her patience being inex- 
haustible.” 

“You sound,” remarked Charlie wonderingly, “as if you felt 
capable of answering for a good deal.” 

“ Exactly what I do feel. I have been seeing very much more 
of Mrs. Prue than I have of you all this long time, and I can read 
her without spectacles. She's as legible as nice big print.” 

“ Ah!—I shouldn’t wonder if she were in a position to return 
that compliment.” 

“Tt is no fault of mine if she isn’t. I like to be open and above- 
board, and so does she. As it happens, I like her personally ; but 
of course she understands that the question can’t be so much one 
of personal liking as of her owning house property in New York 
which will eventually make her an even richer woman than she is 
already. What must be regarded as the direct gift of Heaven is 
the personal liking—or rather love—which you and she have tur 
one another.” 

“There is a rude awakening in store for you, mother,” remarked 
Charlie drily. 

“Bless the boy!” exclaimed Lady Caroline, “do you take me 
for a blind and deaf idiot? I know all about it, I tell you— 
absulutely ail about it. 1 understand your scruples, and in a 
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sort of a way I respect them, though they are so out of place. 
If you didn’t care a rap for her you would have proposed to her 
long ago; as it is you are bound to end by proposing to her, and 
you had much better do it at once.” 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps that will, in some 
respects, be the best plan,” he agreed. 

“Undoubtedly it will; there is nothing to lose by it and every- 
thing to gain.” 

Lady Caroline uprooted her spud, dragged the straw hat which 
surmounted her widow’s cap over her eyes to protect them from 
the sun, and resumed her march. “ You see, Charlie,” she went 
on, “if it isn’t to be Mrs. Van Rees it will have to be somebody 
else. You are doing all you can, and you have denied yourself 
everything that it is possible to deny yourself; yet the fact 
remains that you are necessarily expensive, and we are quite 
ridiculously poor. So, to put things brutally, it’s a sheer case of 
needs must.” 

He could not but inwardly acknowledge that it was. The 
speedy acquisition of money was even more indispensable to him 
than his mother realised, and upon what method of acquiring 
money, save one, could he rely? It was, moreover, possible—he 
could not think it in the least likely, still it was just possible— 
that his mother, who was not wanting in shrewdness, might have 
some ground for the faith which was in her, and that the extra- 
ordinary good fortune of winning, at one and the same time, the 
woman whom he loved and the coin which he so urgently needed 
night be destined to befall him. At the worst, he had, as Lady 
Caroline pointed out, nothing to lose by a declaration. 

What embarrassed him more than a little was that Lucy 
presently came out of the house to say that tea was ready, 
and that his mother did not look upon the advent of this third 
person as imposing any obligation upon her to change the 
subject. 

“T have been reading Charlie a lecture,” the old lady calmly 
announced. “TI believe he knows in his heart as well as you and 
I do that he has only to speak the word to our little friend in 
Lowndes Square ; but he is pleased to affect a modest incredulity. 
Perhaps you can-give his courage a screw up.” 

Lucy smiled. “I don’t think he has much reason to be afraid,” 
the answered steadily ; “but I hope, anyhow, that he will have 
courage enough to find out the truth for himself.” 

Charlie stared over her head and remarked that the rooks were 
diving in their flight—always a sure sign of rain. After that he 
avoided looking at Lucy or addressing her directly again until 
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nearly half an hour later, by which time Lady Caroline had swal- 
lowed two cups of tea and had trotted back to her horticultural 
operations. Then he asked abruptly: 

“ Did you mean what you said just now?” 

** About your having no reason to be afraid? Oh yes, I meant 
it; I think she is fond of you. The more so because of course 
she is aware of Aunt Caroline’s wishes, and because she protests 
—for form’s sake. She assured me, when I was staying with her 
the other day, that Aunt Caroline had nothing to hope for from 
her. She wouldn’t have thought it worth while to say that if—if 
she had been altogether sincere.” 

That, Charlie thought, sounded a little spiteful, and he did 
not like to hear so unsophisticated a girl as Lucy indulging in 
spiteful remarks. She meekly begged his pardon when he told 
her as much. 

“T can truly say that I have no spite at all against Mrs. Van 
Rees,” she declared. “She is always trying to be kind to me, 
although she doesn’t like me, and I am as grateful to her as I 
ought to be. Only it is a fact, I suppose, that when we women 
assert anything very positively we sometimes mean just the 
reverse.” 

“Oh, that is a fact, is it? Then perhaps, after all, you did 
«ot mean what you said just now. Perhaps you don’t really hope 
that I shall obey my mother’s orders.” 

“JT hope you will, and I expect, as well as hope, that Aunt 
Caroline won’t be disappointed,” answered Lucy unflinchingly. 
“Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to hear that you 
were going to be married to a rich woman who suits you in a 
great many ways, and to whom I know you are attached, though 
you may not be exactly in love with her.” 

Well, that was surely as complete and explicit a form of release 
as could be desired. If Charlie, by way of acknowledgment, 
insinuated that his choice, under happier circumstances, would 
not have coincided with his mother’s, the suggestio falsi may be 
forgiven him, for he was a tender-hearted mortal. He wrote to 
Mrs, Van Rees the same evening, saying that he was anxious to 
speak to her about a matter of the last importance to him and 
begging her to appoint a day and hour when he might call upon 
her. 

“Charmed to see you any day,” was her prompt telegraphic 
reply. “Tomorrow between five and six o'clock, if you like.” 

Was she charmed when he availed himself of the above gracious 
permission and advanced towards the corner of her darkened 
drawingroom, where she was half reclining behind the tea-table 
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with a fan of huge dimensions in her hand? To judge by the’ 
bright smile with which she welcomed him, she was; yet he 
would have preferred that the smile should not degenerate, as it 
did, into a laugh. 

“Ts there a joke?” he plaintively inquired. “If there is, 
please let me into it; for I’m rather down on my luck just now, 
and I should be glad of any excuse for looking at things from a 
comic point of view.” 

“There is a joke,” Mrs. Van Rees replied, “but I’m afraid it’s 
almost too subtle for you to grapple with in this hot weather. 
Sit down and let me give youacup of tea before we proceed 
to discuss the matter of importance with which you threaten 
me.” 

He sat down and had his tea, while she amused herself with 
him after the time-honoured feline fashion. She amused him, as 
well as herself, by the running comments upon recent social 
incidents in which she indalged, for her methods of expression 
were original and diverting, and he was well enough acquainted 
with her sex to know that she would come to the point just when 
she pleased and no sooner. She had so evidently divined his 
errand that it seemed superfluous to proclaim it. 

“Your turn now,” she remarked at length. “I have exhausted 
my supply of brilliant conversation, and I’m dying with curiosity 
to be told what has brought you here after such a long and 
determined period of neglect on your part.” 

“You haven’t the shadow of a shade of curiosity upon the 
subject,” returned Charlie, sighing; “ you know just as well why 
Tam here today as you know why I haven’t been here for ages, 
Would it be asking too much of you to take me seriously ? Bacause 
I am serious, whatever you may be.’’ 

“Well, that’s very flattering of you, and I'll do my best to meet 
you in a becoming spirit. In one sense I perceive that you are 
really serious, and I don’t wonder at it. Your mother, any way, 
is serious—and so, perhaps, are other constraining influences. Oh. 
I quite see that this had to come.” 

“What you don’t see, or rather won’t see,” answered Charlie, 
“ia that I have loved you for more than a year.” 

Mrs. Van Rees fanned herself and gazed abstractedly at the 
ceiling. “More than a year ago,” she murmured. “That takes us 
back—doesn’t it ?—to the time when you confidentially informed 
me of your passion for Lucy Bramston.” 

“No,” answered Charlie, “ it doesn’t, because I never informed 
you of a passion which I never experienced. I'll tell you what it 
does take us back to, if you care to know; it takes us back to the 
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day when I smashed myself up at Ranelagh, and when you and 
Lilian Rideout saw me home.” 

“After which I made so bold as to visit the sick, and Lady 
Caroline mildly rebuked me for the impropriety of my conduct. 
Well, well, perhaps she wouldn’t rebuke me now.” 

“She’s awful—she’s outrageous!” the young man confessed ; 
“ you can’t be more conscious of that than I am. Nevertheless, 
I do love you, and I never loved anyone but you.” 

“Oh, Captain Strode!” 

“It’s God’s truth,” Charlie persisted. 

“You amaze me! Still, 1 must not doubt your word, and I 
suppose, after what you have said, I may take it for granted that 
the circumstance of my being a pauper could not alter your 
sentiments. Only I should have thought that your mother would 
have taken the precaution to ascertain whether my late husband’s 
money didn’t revert to his relations on my marrying a second 
time ” 

Charlie's jaw fell. ‘‘ Oh—does it ?” he gasped in dismay. 

It was but natural that he should be dismayed, for he himself 
had neither income nor prospect of any. His love was genuine 
and disinterested ; yet how could he possibly persevere with his 
suit? 

“ Well, no, since you ask me, it doesn’t,” Mrs. Van Rees com- 
posedly replied; “ but your face leaves me no room for doubt as 
to what would happen if it did. Come, we won’t quarrel over 
it; my feelings are not hurt, and yours, I hope, are susceptible 
of soothing treatment. You couldn’t help asking me—that 
was unavoidable, I know—but don’t ask me again, please.” 

She made it abundantly evident to him, in the course of the 
spirited dialogue which ensued, that to ask her again would bea 
sheer waste of time. He had, to use his own remorseful and 
disgusted phrase, “given himself away”; he had virtually 
admitted that her fortune was one, if not the chief, of the 
attractions which she had for him, and it availed him little to 
plead that, should he on a sudden become wealthy and she 
impoverished, his first act would be to cast himself at her feet. 

“You would have to scramble up and brush the dust off your 
knees,” she remarked; “ you would hardly manage to stir the 
thick coating of dust which has settled down upon my mature, 
disused affections. I doubt whether anybody could succeed in 
doing so at this time of day, and I am positive that, if anybody 
could, it wouldn’t be you.” 

“You say that because you despise me,’ observed Charlie 
mournfully. 
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“Well, frankly, Captain Strode, do you expect me to admire 
and esteem you? You have had a chance, this last year, of 
proving yourself a man, and you haven’t, according to my 
notions, taken advantage of it. No, I won’t pretend that you 
have won my admiration and esteem. But I like you very well; 
I dare say [ shall go on liking you very well up to the end.” 

“Thank you,” answered Charlie; “you are very kind.” 

And, as he walked away from Lowndes Square, he said to 
himself that her liking would not, perhaps, be put to any 
protracted test, since “the end,” so far as he was concerned, was 
to all appearance not far distant now. 


CuarpterR XVIII. 
A WAY OF ESCAPE. 


“SHEER cussedness!” remarked Lady Caroline to the American 
friend who so often ran down from London to visit her during 
those summer afternoons, and with whom she was conversing 
under the shade of a tent on the lawn. “I suppose that’s what 
you would call it in your country.”’ 

“The vocabulary of my country is rich,’ answered Mrs. Van 
Rees, smiling. ‘I should have to despise it if it didn’t contain 
some term more appropriate to the occasion.”’ 

“Cussedness fits the occasion well enough for me,’’ grumbled 
Lady Caroline. ‘Here are two people devoted to one another— 
oh, don’t tell me you are not devoted to Charlie; I know what I 
know—and admirably suited in every imaginable respect, yet 
they must needs fall out because one of them insists upon taking 
‘No’ for an answer, while the other thinks it due to herself 
to get up on her hind-legs and paw the air before she will 
consent to say ‘Yes.’ I’ve no patience with either of you!” 

“Tl excuse you for losing patience with me,” said Mrs. Van 
Rees good-humouredly ; “I see just how trying [ must be. But 
you ought not to be angry with poor Captain Strode, who has 
behaved like a good, obedient son in this instance. Against 
his better judgment he obliged you by making an offer which 
was bound to be declined with thanks; what more could 
he do?” 

“He could have persevered with his offer until it was 
accepted, of course,’ snapped Lady Caroline. “Perhaps you 
think that that is exactly what he is going to do?” 

Mrs. Van Rees sincerely hoped not. 

“Then, my dear, your hopes are likely to be fulfilled, as far as 
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I can see. He swears that nothing will induce him to try again ; 
he is as despondent as he is disconsolate, and he won't listen to 
what I say, though! my words are words of wisdom and truth. 
Well, I wash my hands of the whole affair; you must seitle it 
between you. Only I give you fair warning that Charlie is in an 
unmanageable mood ; he may do something desperate from one 
moment to another.” 

Mrs. Van Rees wes privately of opinion that his despair would 
not manifest itself in any very alarming shape. Her reading of 
Charlie Strode’s character was that, happen what might, he could 
always be relied upon to consult his own comfort to the best of 
his ability, and although she was willing, at a pinch, to believe 
that his roving affections had become fixed upon her, she did not 
doubt that a speedy transfer of the same was well within his 
capacity. She was, however, honestly sorry that she had been 
compelled to disappoint his mother; so, by way of making 
some amends, she endured the old lady’s reproaches cheerfully 
and submissively. 

Charlie, on his side, had been submissive, if not cheerful. Ilis 
mother, he protested, was “‘ awfully down on him”; but then she 
had every right (far more than she was aware of, alas!) to be 
down on him, and indeed he had hardly the heart to stand up for 
himeelf against anybody. When Lucy rebukingly accused him of 
not having really tried to overcome Mrs. Van Rees’s ostensible 
reluctance, he silently shrugged his shoulders and allowed the 
girl to believe (since she apparently wished to believe) that 
he had courted rejection for her sake. She was absurd; but 
it would hardly have been worth while, and it would certainly 
have been unamiable, to point out to her that she wasso. For 
the matter of that, nothing was worth while now ; he had played 
his last card and the game was up. 

The game was up, inasmuch as he owed more money than he 
could by any possibility pay, and since the notion of espousing 
some heiress (there were available heiresses, as he was oiten 
reminded) was one which it was out of the question for him to 
entertain. Nevertheless, he neither absconded nor got swamped 
and drowned in the Thames—a solution easily arrived at by a 
careless sculler at that season of the year. He waited for things 
to happen to him, being well assured that something must happen 
ere long and almost enjoying the sense of irresponsibility which 
attaches to flat despair. Asa matter of fact, nothing startling or 
decisive happened: he renewed one class of bills and, by occasion- 
ally backing the right horse, was enabled to stave off the insistent 
demands of another. From time to time his path crossed that of 
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the woman who had grown more and more dear to him since he 
had realised that she was hopelessly beyond his reach, and those 
were good moments. Mrs. Van Rees was, or appeared to be, 
most anxious to convince him that she felt an undiminished 
interest in his welfare ; she invited confidences, and in a limited 
degree obtained them ; there was some melancholy satisfaction to 
be derived from the fact that, although she could not love him, 
she desired to retain his friendship. The best of friends, how- 
ever, must part, and towards the end of July it was intimated 
to Charlie Strode and others that they must soon prepare them- 
selves to get on as best they might without a lady who had 
for two seasons adorned and enlivened the society of London. 

“T have been asked to go down to Goodwood next week,’ 
Mrs. Van Rees announced one evening for the information of the 
select circle by which she was surrounded; “then I have an 
invitation to be present at your Cowes regatta, and then—well, 
then you may pull out your pocket-handkerchiefs, for I shall have 
neither house nor home any more in these islands, and it will be 
about time for me to go and see what has become of my own 
house and home on the Hudson river.” 

She was eagerly reminded of certain engagements to which she 
was alleged to have committed herself, and assured that England 
could not relinquish its claim upon her for many months to 
come ; but Charlie’s voice did not swell the expostulatory chorus. 

“Tf you mean going, you'll go,” he dolorously remarked when 
chance gave him undisputed possession of her ear for a minute. 
“You always know your own mind and you always take your own 
way.” 

“Whereas you always expect to get your own way, although 
you never know your own mind,” she retorted. “System for 
system, I prefer mine to yours, and I recommend you to 
adopt it.” 

Charlie made a grimace. “I ask nothing better than to 
adopt it, if you will kindly tell me how I am to make it apply to 
my case. You are quite mistaken about my not knowing what [ 
want; I know well enough, only I can’t have it. How does the 
system work under those circumstances ? ” 

“As simply as possible: want something that you can have.” 

“ For instance ?” 

“ Oh, I haven’t the honour to be a British officer; I don’t wear 
Queen Victoria's uniform. But it seems to me that, if I did, I 
could find some opportunity of earning a little military glory for 
myself. This country is more or less at war all the year round, 
isn’t it ?” 
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“Yes; but at the present moment we have no campaign on our 
hands, and there are always many more volunteers than vacancies 
for anything that is going. Of course I shan’t let a chance of 
active service slip through my fingers, though.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you. Active service against savages is 
rather better than civilised inaction, don’t you think so? Less 
expensive, too.” 

“Death is cheap, no doubt,” Charlie agreed, “and life, which 
isn’t at all dear to me in one way, is becoming intolerably so in 
another. You may depend upon it that I shall do my best to 
relieve the world of an encumbrance; my mind is fully made 
up on that point, although I see that you don’t believe it.” 

“T believe,” answered Mrs. Van Rees, laughing, “ that you are 
a sick and dissatisfied man. So you ought to be, and I can’t pity 
you. At the same time I can sympathise, for I’m rather sick 
and dissatisfied myself.” 

She declined, however, on being interrogated, to explain the 
latter statement. The causes of her personal dissatisfaction were 
too numerous and too involved, she said, to be laid bare; only the 
upshot thereof was that she proposed to show England a clean 
pair of heels. 

“Such is my vanity,” she added, “that I give you all—or, to 
be more accurate, I give some of you—six months to forget my 
existence.” 

“And how long,” inquired Charlie, “ will it take you to forget 
ours, do you suppose ?” 

“Impossible to say; I have an excellent memory. But we 
need not begin to contemplate oblivion yet, for we shall meet 
again many times, I hope—you and I—before I dip below the 
horizon and am no more seen.” 

A series of trivial accidents falsified that pleasant prediction. 
Charlie, it is true, contrived to put in two days at Goodwood, but 
he somehow missed Mrs. Van Rees there, and his colonel could 
not spare him during the Squadron regatta week. After that— 
ov ne learned from Sam, whose informant was Lady Caroline—the 
Rideouts swept their Transatlantic friend away northwards wi et 
armis, and the latter, beset by innumerable claimants upon her 
favours, was fain to postpone her voyage across the ocean until 
the autumn. 

“Between you and me,” added Sam confidentially, “ I shouldn’t 
wonder if that voyage never took place at all. She can be Lady 
Tynemouth any day she likes, they tell me, and it doesn’t seem 
over and above likely that she will refuse such a good offer.” 

Charlie knew of no valid reason why she should refuse it. He 
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even went the length of mendaciously declaring that, for all he 
cared, she might marry Tynemouth or any other impecunious 
peer—a sentiment which his brother cordially approved. 

“She isn’t a bad sort,” Sam was kind enough to admit; “ but 
of course she would never have done for you, and I’m glad that 
both you and she had the common sense to understand that 
much.” 

What Charlie’s common sense, such as it was, enabled him 
to understand—or rather forbade him to ignore—was that the 
catastrophe which must needs put a term to his present career 
was well in sight. Pay-day inevitably comes round, and, despite 
further loans and sundry small turf winnings, he would have ere 
long to declare himself a defaulter—unless, to be sure, he should 
anticipate and avert that humiliation by departing this life after 
some quiet, unobtrusive fashion. So hopeless, so weary and so 
thoroughly ashamed of himself was he during that summer and 
autumn that his reluctance to commit suicide—a crime of which 
anybody may be guilty without scandal or apparent premeditation 
—can only be explained upon the hypothesis that he was less 
anxious to die than he supposed. Be that as it may, a more 
excellent way than missing his footing and falling headlong into 
the Thames presented itself to him when King Prempeh of 
Ashanti contumaciously saw fit to ignore the demands of her 
Majesty’s Government. A military expedition to enforce obedi- 
ence on the part of this dusky chieftain was at once decided upon, 
and amongst the first officers who sent in applications to be 
employed on a somewhat unattractive campaign was Captain 
Strode of the 30th Lancers. 

Perhaps Mrs. Van Rees was to blame—it is certain that she 
subsequently blamed herself—for a step which was only too likely 
to be fraught with disastrous consequences; yet the chances are 
that Charlie, after having been rejected by her, would have 
volunteered for Ashanti, whether she had given utterance or not 
to the views above recorded respecting foreign service. As always 
happens at such times, many another gallant young fellow, who 
had not his incentives to court wounds and sickness, entered into 
competition with him, and if in the sequel his petition was 
granted, while the majority of them were sent disappointed away, 
he could only be pronounced—as indeed he was pronounced—a 
lucky beggar. He had a certain amount of interest in high quarters, 
and he had certain relatives, like Lord Carshalton, who, owing to 
information which they had received, were beginning to think 
that it would be no bad thing for him to be sent out of the country 
for a season. His success may have been due to these causes. 
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But the consternation of nearer relatives may be imagined 
when it was made known to them that the flower of the flock had 
sought and obtained employment in a pestilential climate where 
death would far more probably be his reward than glory. Sam, 
who had been kept in the dark up to the last moment, was in 
despair, while Lucy could not restrain her tears even in the 
presence of Aunt Caroline, who, for her part, was almost too 
enraged to weep. 

“This,” the old lady indignantly declared, “comes of that 
horrid little Yankee woman’s fantastic’ conduct! I knew how it 
would be; I warned her that he was in the temper to do some- 
thing desperate! Well, I hope she is satisfied now.” 

Mrs. Van Rees was very much the reverse. She appeared 
unexpectedly at Meads one afternoon—having travelled up from 
Scotland on the previous day, she said—and accepted without a 
murmur the censure which she felt to be no more than her due. 
Nevertheless, she wisely abstained from confessing to her accuser 
that she had urged warfare upon one whose ostensible mission in 
life it was to wage war; she only remarked : 

“Well, I’m as distressed as you can be, if that exonerates me at 
all.” 

“Not in the smallest degree,” returned Lady Caroline im- 
placably ; “ you can’t push a man over a precipice and then mend 
his broken bones by proclaiming your distress.” 

“ He isn’t over the brink yet,” Mrs. Van Rees observed, after a 
moment of meditation. 

“Oh yes, he is, my dear; dismiss all illusions on that score 
from your mind. If you repent, as I have no doubt you do, your 
repentance comes too late in the day. An officer who has been 
ordered to take the field can’t announce that he prefers to stay 
at home, no matter what temptations may be held out to him.” 

“T had the honour of being presented to your Commander-in- 
Chief some months ago,” said Mrs. Van Rees; “ he was just as 
pleasant as he could be. Suppose I were to humbly crave an 
audience of him and represent that it’s nothing short of scandalous 
to despatch the son of a widow into poisonous West African 
forests ?” 

“T know what the Commander-in-Chief would say to me if I 
were to make such an application, and that’s why I haven’t made 
it,” responded Lady Caroline drily. “What he would say to you 
I can’t imagine ; but I shouldn’t advise you to try the experiment. 
No, the only thing you can do—it isn’t much, but it’s all you 
can do—is to send poor Charlie off in good spirits by promising 
to marry him when he returns. Then, at least, he would have 
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some motive for struggling against the fever which he is sure to 
get, and doctors always say that a determination on the patient’s 
part to recover is half the battle.” 

Unfortunately, it was not in Mrs. Van Rees’s power to give 
the suggested promise, and when she was scornfully asked what, 
in that case, her sorrow was worth, she could but reply : 

“Tt’s for you that I’m sorry. I don’t know that I feel so very 
sorry for him—though of course I shouldn’t want him to die of 
malaria.” 

There was in truth little reason to be sorry for Charlie, who 
was anything but sorry for himself, and whose spirits, when 
Mrs. Van Rees met him, a few days later, in the presence of his 
family, seemed to require no stimulating. 

“This thing has come in the very nick of time for me,” he told 
her, as soon as he found an opportunity of addressing her without 
being overheard; “it has saved me from—well, Heaven only 
knows what it has saved me from! IfI look indecently jubilant, 
I can’t help it. Who wouldn’t rejoice at the prospect of leaving 
all his troubles behind him and forgetting them ? ” 

“T can well believe that you are going to do that; the draw- 
back is that you aren’t going to be forgotten.” 

“ Ah !—well—I know. It’s rough on these good people, though 
they are well rid of me, if they only realised it. You might, 
after I have gone, try to cheer up my poor old mother, who is 
awfully down on her luck, I can see, in spite of the brave face 
that she is trying to put upon it. But perhaps you yourself will 
have sailed before I do?” 

“T believe I'll wait awhile and make up my mind to a winter 
passage,” answered Mrs. Van Rees meditatively. ‘“ You are right 
about your mother ; she will want consoling, and it’s just possible 
that I may be of use to her.” 

She really felt that she owed some reparation to Lady Caroline, 
whom she liked and whom she had certainly disappointed, if she 
had not actually deceived. For the rest, a lonely woman’s longing 
to be of use to somebody was ever present with her. So much so, 
indeed, that she had abruptly fled from Scotland in order to 
avoid the necessity of finally intimating to Lord Tynemouth 


that, for his desires and purposes, she must be regarded as 
useless. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
LEAVE-TAKINGS. 


Posststy there was, as he himself owned, something slightly 
indecent in Charlie’s glee at the thought of leaving behind him 
all the troubles which he associated with residence in his native 
land ; but his avowal had at least the merit of being quite irre- 
pressibly truthful and sincere. It was difficult to be angry with 
him—difficult even for Mrs. Van Rees, who did not know how 
large a portion of his troubles he proposed to bequeath to others 
and who heartily wished him to forget those for which she was 
personally responsible; difficult, of course, for Sam, whom no 
conduct on the part of his senior could have had power to incense ; 
difficult also for Lucy, in whose eyes his buoyant mien figured as 
the not unnatural exhilaration of a danger-loving hero. Lady 
Caroline’s indignation, as we have seen, found vent elsewhere. 
She was not going to spoil precious last days with her boy by up- 
braiding him for his visible eagerness to be off, and although she 
was almost broken-hearted, she courageously made the best of 
what could not now be helped. 

Thus the weeks which elapsed before the first contingent of 
troops was despatched to Cape Coast Castle were exempt from 
painful scenes. Charlie was understood to be very busy; yet he 
often found time to run down to Meads, and on such occasions the 
coming campaign was, by common, tacit consent, spoken of as a 
mere military episode of which the successful issue was a foregone 
conclusion and in which casualties were not at all likely to be 
numerous. Fever was a barred subject. A healthy man, Charlie 
boldly declured, ran little risk of catching it, and even if he 
should, plenty of quinine would be at his service. Why antici- 
pate misfortunes which might never come to pass, and which, 
anyhow, would be all in the day’s work? 

Nevertheless, saying good-bye was an unpleasant business, and 
very glad he was when that ordeal was well over. His mother, 
as he gratefully told her, behaved “ like a trump,” shedding only 
a few pardonable tears at the last moment ; while Lucy, of whom 
he was careful to take leave before witnesses, compromised neither 
herself nor him by ill-timed emotion. She was very pale, to be 
sure, and very silent; still, all things considered, it was but 
becoming that she should be both. His farewell words to Mrs. 
Van Rees were spoken somewhat hurriedly—not in the presence 
of witnesses. 

“Tt isn’t quite a hundred to one that we shall ever meet 
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again,’ said he; “in fact, the odds are rather the other way, 
I expect. Will you grant mea small favour, seeing that in all 
human probability I shall never ask another of you?” 

“Til do anything in the world that I can,” she answered. 

“Then you'll believe that I have cared more for you than for 
all the other women whom I have made love to in my time, put 
together. Oh, I know that my caring for you isn’t much to the 
point ; I know that you have a pretty poor opinion of me, and, 
bad as it is, I dare say it isn’t as bad as I deserve. Only I want 
you, if you will, to take my word for it that I did care. I seemed 
to fall into the trap that you laid for me when you pretended 
that you would lose your money if you married again. I 
couldn’t explain or convince you at the time, though I tried, as 
you remember. But the real truth was just what I told you that 
it was.” 

Mrs. Van Rees made a sign of assent. “I accept your word,” 
she answered; “but then you must accept mine, please. I 
should have had to make the reply that I made quite inde- 
pendently of your motives for asking me to marry you. The thing 
could never have been, and I hope you won’t think any more 
about it.” 

His firm purpose was to think no more about it than he could 
help ; his firm purpose was to break with the hopelessly unsatis- 
factory past. Upon the future which might be waiting for him 
beyond imminent swamps and savages, it seemed superfluous to 
speculate; there was really so strong a presumption that the 
swamps and savages would manage, between them, to deal sum- 
marily therewith. 

Consequently, Sam, who accompanied his brother to Liverpool, 
where the embarkation was to take place, found that the re- 
assuring statements which he was prepared to make respecting 
certain financial matters were scarcely needed. The culprit, it 
appeared, was not in the least disposed to worry himself about 
these, if, indeed, he had not clean forgotten them. 

“My dear old chap,” cried Charlie, with an unconscious irony 
which was all his own, “from the moment that you're in the 
thing it’s sure to be all right! I realised that as soon as you 
undertook, like the good fellow that you are, to get yourself ap- 
pointed trustee. My mother won’t suffer, because she'll get the 
interest for her money 

“Oh yes, she will get the interest,” interrupted mums “Tl 
answer for that.” 

And in truth nobody had a better right to do so, seeing that 
he intended to pay it out of his own pocket. “ But,” he added 
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hesitatingly, for he was afraid of seeming inquisitive and im- 
pertinent, “how about other creditors—tradespeople, and so 
forth? Have you been bothered by them? Can I be of any 
help?” 

“Bless your simple soul, no!” answered Charlie, laughing 
outright. “I owe such a lot of money to tradespeople and so 
forth—especially so forth—that I’m clean beyond reach of help. 
More than that, I have got to the other side of despair, which is 
first-rate. Do you ever say your prayers,Sam? What a ques- 
tion!—of course you do. Well, you might add a daily petition 
that a soldier’s grave may be granted me in the neighbourhood of 
Kumassi; there’s nothing else left to pray for on my behalf, I 
assure you.” 

He broke out into a fragment of a plantation ditty with which 
he had sometimes favoured the men of his regiment at penny 
readings: “‘I guess this black, called Runaway Jack, will never 
come back no more!’ Oh, it wouldn’t do for me to come back, 
Sam; the anticlimax would be a little too ridiculous! Fortun- 
ately, I don’t want to come back, and I feel that, like some- 
body or other—upon whom was that flattering epitaph bestowed ? 
—nothing in my life will have become me so well as the surrender 
of it.” 

All this reckless gaiety produced a somewhat painful impression 
upon poor Sam, who scarcely knew what to make of it, yet was 
inclined to hope that matters were not quite as bad as they were 
represented. Debts he knew there must be; but Charlie was 
evidently in no immediate distress with regard to them, and 
perhaps it was best not to press him for particulars. Standing 
upon the deck of the hired transport which was about to quit the 
Mersey and face the wild south-west wind outside, he had but a 
few more minutes left, and these he utilised, characteristically 
enough, in endeavouring to extract a last message to Lucy from 
the departing campaigner. But Charlie absolutely declined to be 
sentimental, and declared that he had not another word to say to 
anybody. 

“Take care of all these good people, Sam,” was his valedictory 
injunction to his younger brother. “But you'll do that, I’m 
sure, without being asked. Take care of yourself, too, for 
you're immensely valuable—which is more than can be said for 


” 


on Mrs. Van Rees, who had taken up her quarters in a small May- 
fair hotel, and who wanted—or said she did—to hear the latest 
intelligence of Captain Strode. 
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“ There isn’t any to give,” Sam told her; “he went off in the 
best of health and spirits. It was only natural, you know,” he 
added, half-apologetically, “ that a keen soldier like Charlie should 
go off to the wars in high spirits.” 

“ Altogether natural,” Mrs. Van Rees agreed; “and I will say 
for your brother that I never knew anybody who obeyed the 
dictates of his nature more consistently than he does. Well, there’s 
an end of him for the present. Now the question is, what is to 
be done with your mother and Miss Lucy ?” 

Sam shook his head consideringly. Upon the whole, he opined 
that the method recommended to Little Bo-peep for dealing with 
her flock was the only one that could be employed by friends of 
Lady Caroline and Miss Bramston. 

“ But that is so unimaginative of you,” remonstrated Mrs. Van 
Rees; “and it is clearly a case for imagining something. What- 
ever we may decide to do with those ladies we certainly can’t 
leave them alone; they would fret and mope themselves to death 
in no time. Don’t you see that we’ve got to provide them with 
change and amusement ?” 

“T see that it would be a good thing if we could; but I don’t 
exactly see how we can.” 

“ There’s the poverty of your imagination. Mine is so exuber- 
ant that I have already thought of half a dozen promising plans ; 
but the first is so much the best of them that I won’t trouble you 
at present with the remaining five. What I have concluded to 
do—subject to your sanction and approval—is to carry the pair 
off to New York with me for the winter. Let me finish, please ; 
you shall bring out all your objections as soon as I have antici- 
pated them. The discomforts of the voyage ?—there aren’t any 
in these days. We may come in for a gale, although December 
isn’t nearly such a bad month as January; but if we do, that will 
mean nothing worse than staying below for a certain number of 
hours. Expense ?—there will be no expense beyond the cost of 
passage, for they will be my guests over on the other side, and I 
shall be only too delighted to have their society. News from the 
seat of war ?—well, news from Ashanti will reach New York just 
as quickly as London. Anything else?” 

“Only that you will never get my mother to accept your kind 
invitation,’ answered Sam. “It’s a most kind invitation, and I’m 
sure she will be very grateful to you, but-——” 

“The ‘buts’ can be shouted down, you'll find. It is chiefly 
for her own sake, of course, that I want Lady Caroline to give in ; 
but I shall appeal to her on behalf of Miss Lucy, who will have a 
perfectly lovely time in New York, and who may pick up a husband 
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there. It’s very desirable, you’)l admit, that she should pick up 
a husband somewhere.” 

“ A’m !—T'll admit that my mother thinks so.” 

“Oh! I’m not asking you to think so; I am a reasonable woman. 
But I do ask you, as a reasonable man—which nobody can deny 
that you are—not to oppose me. Let us give the girl this chance, 
this incidental chance.” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Sam, “that there is much chance of her 
marrying an American.” 

“ Your imagination is defective ; that’s understood. But sup- 
posing she does hold out against the besieging New Yorkers, she 
will be none the worse off for having had her horizon a little 
enlarged, will she?” 

“Not a bit,” Sam agreed; “she will be very much the better 
off. And it would be an immense benefit both to her and to my 
mother to have their thoughts drawn away from the one perpetual 
source of anxiety.” 

“T may count upon your acquiescence, then ?” 

“T couldn’t refuse it. Not that it is essential, though, or even 
important.” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Strode, you underrate yourself and your 
importance—in more ways than one. Modest as you are, you 
must be aware that you could prevent your mother from leaving 
England if you chose, and it is admirable of you not to choose, 
because at the bottom of your heart you are wishing to goodness 
that I were not so officious.” 

Sam confusedly protested. Mrs. Van Rees, as he had ere now 
had occasion to notice, had a most disconcerting faculty of reading 
his inmost thoughts, and indeed it was true that her project was 
not wholly welcome to him. Apart from the personal deprivation 
which its success would inflict upon him, he perceived that it was 
fraught with possible perils. Pressure might be—would, in fact, 
almost certainly be—brought to bear upon Lucy, who, even as it 
was, believed that duty commanded her to stifle her own inclina- 
tions and affections; Charlie, of course, would abstain from 
epistolary encouragement, while he himself, if she went to America, 
would no longer be at hand to breathe an inspiriting word in 
season. There remained, to be sure, his mother’s highly probable 
reluctance to go to America, and upon this he was disposed 
to rely. 

Scant reason had he for relying upon it. Lady Caroline, who 
began by vowing that she was far too old to cross the Atlantic, 
and that it would be out of the question for her to dream of 
participating in New York gaieties, was talked over in less than 
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half an hour. The prospect of establishing Lucy, whom events 
had rendered it so difficult to establish, had no little weight with 
her; she was not averse to any plan which would help to while 
away the long suspense of Charlie’s absence; finally, the matter 
was clinched by an opportune proposal on the part of some friends 
in the north of England, who wanted to be near London during 
the winter months, to take Meads off her hands until the spring, 
and pay her a handsome rent. Everything was practically settled 
by the time that Sam was consulted, and the approval which it 
would have been impossible for him to withhold was solicited 
merely for form’s sake. 

The approval of some of Mrs. Van Rees’s friends was neither 
solicited nor granted. Lilian Rideout, for one, travelled up to 
London in a hurry for the express purpose of inquiring what this 
new departure meant and pointing out what it implied. 

“I suppose you realise, Prue, the interpretation which every- 
body will place upon such a proceeding,” said she. “ Aunt 
Caroline is a nice old lady, and Lucy Bramston, for anything that 
I know to the contrary, may be a fascinating companion; but it 
doesn’t sound over and above likely that their beauwa yeue have 
prevailed upon you to burden yourself with them. Really you 
might almost as well announce at once that you are engaged to be 
married to Charlie.” 

“Is that so?” returned Mrs. Van Rees tranquilly. ‘“ Well, I’m 
not answerable for anybody’s mistaken conclusions, and as my 
relations with everybody over here are about to conclude, it 
doesn’t make much difference to me what they are. But I may 
tell you in confidence that I am not engaged, or going to be 
engaged, to any Englishman living.” 

Then all Mrs. Rideout could say was that she was sorry to hear 
it, and that she did not understand her friend at all. Lord Tyne- 
mouth, who called to pay his respects shortly afterwards, was in a 
similar predicament. He received certain assurances which were 
vouchsafed to him with a faint, incredulous smile, and remarked 
that his own aspirations, at any rate, must now be regarded as 
finally knocked on the head. 

“T am afraid they must,” Mrs. Van Rees half-regretfully 
assented; “but that is only on account of old reasons, not 
because of fabulous new ones.” 

“Your taking Lady Caroline Strode to America with you is a 
substantial fact,” Lord Tynemouth observed. 

“Of course it is; but it doesn’t mean what you fantastically 
assume that it means.” 

“Tt means more than you are aware of, perhaps. I don’t think, 
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to do you justice, that you have ever been quite aware of what 
has been more or less apparent to me for a long time past. Not 
that I'm complaining; I haven’t the shadow of a right to 
complain.” 

“Lord Tynemouth,” said Mrs. Van Rees, “if I ask you a 
question will you swear to give me a strictly truthful answer ?” 

“That will have to depend upon your question,” his lordship 
prudently replied. “TI’ll swear to answer you truthfully if I 
answer at all.” 

“Then are you in love with me? But really in love, I mean— 
as a boy of twenty is in love with a girl of eighteen? ” 

Lord Tynemouth would have liked very much to respond in the 
affirmative, but he was a scrupulous man, and he had to own that 
he was a little past the age for that sort of thing. What he 
could and did affirm was that no wish had been nearer to his 
heart than that of espousing a lady who was about to turn her 
back upon him. 

“Ah, you relieve me immensely!” she cried. ‘“ Your having 
wanted to marry me is something that I shall always remember 
with pride, and I’m not too proud to confess that there have been 
moments when I have wanted to marry you. But it was not to 
be. I have suspected all along, and I am perfectly certain now, 
that I shall never marry again.” 

Lord Tynemouth’s eyes met hers, and each reflected the other’s 
honesty. 

“You are sincere,” he sighed, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“T don’t understand you.” 

“You pretended that you did, though, just now.” 

“Well, on second thoughts, perhaps I do. You don’t under- 
stand yourself, I dare say ; but you will on the day when that 
fortunate fellow comes back from West Africa with a medal and 
the interesting remains of a fever.” 

“No doubt I shall understand myself then just as well as I do 
now ; but if you mean——” 

Lord Tynemouth nodded. “That's what I mean, and I’m 
ready to back my opinion to the extent of two sixpences 
to one.” 

“Very well. I'll send you my address in New York, so that 
you may know where to forward the postal-order. Meanwhile, 
I'm glad—oh, more glad than I can tell you—that you aren’t 
badly hurt.” 
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CHAPTER XX, 
WASTED BENEVOLENCE. 


“Two, seven,” remarked Mr. Cochrane, as he dropped his hand 
and brought his trotting mare down to a walk at the end of the 
snow-covered track in Central Park. ‘“ Better than I expected, 
and a good deal better time than anybody else is likely to have 
done today, I think.” 

“Tm glad you are satisfied,” answered the lady who sat beside 
him in the tiny sleigh which seemed so perilously near to the 
mare’s heels, and whose breath had been taken away by her recent 
rapid transit through the frosty air; “but I hope you aren’t 
going to do it again.” 

“Why, I shouldn’t have done it at all, Miss Lucy, if I had 
supposed you would be frightened,” her companion declared. 
“There’s no sort of danger really, and I thought you might 
like to see what Zenobia can make of a mile when she is asked. 
We'll go back at a foot’s pace now, though, if you say so.” 

Mr. James B. Cochrane was a young man whose guidance and 
society were valued by the ladies of New York for what they were 
worth—which was no trifle. Independent, enormously rich, by 
no means bad-looking, and dressed as well as the best of London 
tailors could dress him, he had every right to appreciate himself 
highly, and it must be said for him that he did not ignore that 
right. Nor was he unaware that his appearance in Central Park 
that bright winter afternoon, as escort to the English girl who had 
lately made her début under the wing of Mrs. Van Rees, would be 
pronounced a significant circumstance. In point of fact, he fully 
intended it to be significant. Miss Bramston, he had been given 
to understand, was of good family; her aunt, who was also 
Mrs. Van Rees’s guest, was an earl’s daughter, and her being 
dowerless was a detail which had no importance for him. For the 
rest, he was more than a little smitten by Miss Lucy; in which 
respect he resembled sundry prominent fellow-citizens of his. 

How can such phenomena be accounted for? The girl was 
scarcely pretty—certainly she could not hold a candle to the 
numerous Transatlantic beauties with whom she had been brought 
into competition of late at dances, dinners and other social 
gatherings—she had not much to say for herself, and she dis- 
played no familiarity with the first principles of the art of 
flirtation. Yet she had already declined three good offers of 
marriage, and was about (only Mr. Cochrane could not anticipate 
that) to decline a fourth, She had perhaps the charm of novelty, 
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which counts for something in all civilised communities. Then, 
too, Mrs. Van Rees had dressed her and pushed her as only a 
clever woman, who knows what she is about, can dress and push 
a protégée. It is possible that, without Mrs. Van Rees, Mr. James 
B. Cochrane would never have contemplated the momentous step 
which he had made up his mind to take. 

Be that as it may, his mind was made up, and on the homeward 
road he proclaimed the same in all its dazzling simplicity, choosing 
his words well, and expressing himself with the fervour which the 
occasion seemed to demand. He did not think—how could he? 
—that the occasion demanded any show of diffidence, for he had 
been greatly sought after, he had triumphantly prolonged his 
bachelorhood up to the age of thirty, and an alliance with him 
was one which the haughtiest and most aristocratic of British 
maidens might well hesitate to refuse. Now Miss Lucy Bramston, 
whatever her claims to be included amongst the aristocracy of 
her own country, could assuredly not be called haughty. Conse- 
quently, her wooer received a shock of amazement, not unmingled 
with incredulity, when, from amidst the furs at his elbow, arose a 
small, apologetic voice, which said : 

“Oh, Mr. Cochrane, Iam so sorry! It is a great compliment, 
I know, and—and I wish, for some reasons, 1 could accept it. 
But, unfortunately, I can’t. Please let us talk about some- 
thing else.” 

It was hardly to be expected that Mr. Cochrane should consent 
to talk about any other subject; but he gained nothing by per- 
sisting with the one under discussion, although the questions that 
he put were searching and embarrassing, while his displeasure was 
neither concealed nor easily mollified. Miss Bramston, he was 
told, was not hampered by a previous engagement or attachment ; 
she was absolutely free, and she wished to remain so. Oh yes, 
she could quite understand his saying that that was against 
reason and nature ; no doubt it must have some such appearance. 
Nevertheless, she was what she was, and she could only beg him 
to believe that her intention was to continue a spinster to the end 
of her days. 

“ Ah, that’s what you all say,” he remarked. Then, perceiving 
the inference which might be drawn from the above statement, he 
hastened to add, “So I am told, any way. I have no personal 
experience, for you are the first young lady whom I have invited 
to share my humble lot, Miss Bramston. I wish the next man 
better luck—of course there will be a next man. I don’t very 
much believe, if you'll excuse my saying so, in your vows of 
perpetual celibacy.” 
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He drove off in undisguised dudgeon, after depositing Lucy at 
the door of the house which Mrs. Van Rees had hired for the 
winter months. His allusion to his humble lot had doubtless 
been ironical, and the obstinately foolish girl who had spurned 
all those millions of dollars made her way upstairs, trembling in- 
wardly at the thought of the confession which, as she well knew, 
must needs be extracted from her. 

Lady Caroline, who was toasting her toes and reading the news- 
papers in front of a fierce fire, peered up over her spectacles and 
said expectantly, “‘ Well?” 

Lucy spread out her hands with an involuntary deprecating 
gesture, after throwing off the furs (Mrs. Van Rees had made 
her a Christmas present of those furs) in which she had been 
enveloped. 

“Mr. Cochrane has just asked me to marry him, Aunt Caroline,” 
she announced. “I suppose you foresaw that he would ask me, 
and you want to hear what answer I gave him. I had to say 
‘No, thank you ’—I couldn’t say anything else.” 

“In the name of good gracious goodness, why couldn’t you say 
anything else?” cried the exasperated Lady Caroline. ‘“ This is 
getting beyond a joke, Lucy—it really is. Do you realise that 
that man’s income for a single year amounts to a large fortune ? 
And he isn’t in the least unlike a gentleman, either; he would go 
down anywhere—I don’t say in London, because nobody in 
London ever thinks of asking whether a rich man is a gentleman 
or not, nowadays—but anywhere. You must be either mad or 
imbecile !” 

“T don’t think I am,” answered Lucy meekly, “ though I don’t 
at all wonder at your calling me so. It certainly looks like 
insanity on the part of a dependent pauper to throw away four 
splendid chances as I have done; but—you wouldn’t wish me to 
marry a man whom it was impossible for me to love, would you, 
Aunt Caroline ?” 

Lady Caroline was not so sure of that; still, since she had been 
born and bred in the early Victorian era, she shrank from the 
cynical frankness of speech which characterises a less mealy- 
mouthed generation. ‘ My good girl,” she returned impatiently, 
“nobody asks impossibilities of you, only it is quite absurd to 
pretend that there is any impossibility about loving Mr. Cochrane. 
What you mean, I am afraid, is that you have allowed your fancy 
to fix itself upon somebody else. Oh, I am not as blind as you 
think; it hasn’t escaped me that you write once a week to Sam, 
when you don’t write twice.” 

Lady Caroline had, in truth, been somewhat singularly blind, 
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and, wide of the mark as this suspicion of hers was, Lucy could 
not regret that it should be entertained. So all she said was, “I 
assure you, Aunt Caroline, that Sam has never breathed a word of 
—of that kind to me.” 

Lady Caroline grunted. “I dare say not. I dare say he never 
will, either. Sam’s head happens to be screwed on the right way, 
and no doubt he recognises that it will be a great many years 
before he can think of marrying. I saw long ago that he had lost 
his heart to you, and perhaps that isn’t surprising. For some 
reason or other people do seem to lose their hearts to you. But 
what you can see in him—with his red hair and his freckles, too, 
poor boy! Well, well; don’t expect me to approve, that’s all. 
I should be the last to insist upon your marrying against your 
inclination, only, I give you fair warning that you are dropping 
your bone and snapping at a shadow. By the time that you are 
middle-aged, and have lost every vestige of good looks, Sam may, 
perhaps, be well enough off to take a wife, but he will be very 
unlike other men if he doesn’t choose a young one.” 

This, upon the whole, was being let off easily, and the comically 
erroneous interpretation which Lady Caroline saw fit to place 
upon a correspondence which had the progress of hostilities in 
West Africa for its well-nigh unique subject, was far from un- 
welcome to the culprit; but Mrs Van Rees was a more difficult 
accuser to baffle. Mrs. Van Rees, entering Lucy’s bedroom late 
that night—they had been to a dinner and a reception in the 
meantime, and Mrs. Van Rees had heard everything from the 
irate and disappointed Cochrane— began, with unconcealed 
vexation : 

“You make me tired. It’s evident that if Jim Cochrane won't 
do, nobody will do, and I have been moving heaven and earth all 
these weeks for nothing. Why are you so maddeningly pig- 
headed? If, at least, the man were worth it!” 

“ What man ?” Lucy had the futility to inquire. 

“Oh, dear me! Let us call him by his name, then, if that is 
necessary. I allude to Captain Charles Strode, of the British 
Army, who isn’t worth the prodigious sacrifices that you are 
making for him, and who, as far as that goes, isn’t worth any- 
thing to speak of. Can’t I get you to believe that he has no 
intentions ?” 

“T should like you to believe,” answered Lucy, “that I have 
none, either.” 

“Nor any hopes?” 

Lucy shook her head. “I hadn’t any at the very beginning— 
before the catastrophe of eighteen months ago, which made it so 
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indispensable that Charlie should marry money. He has always 
been above my reach, and I have always acknowledged that he 


haved, and you aren’t behaving now, as if you acknowledged any 
such thing.” 

“Because I have refused Mr. Cochrane? But you also have 
refused offers of marriage, both here and in England. Does that 
prove that you have refused them for Charlie’s sake?” 

“It is within the range of your extravagant fancy to think 
so,” cried Mrs. Van Rees, throwing up her hands with the air of 
one who abandons argument in despair. 

“ Yes, it is,’ returned Lucy composedly, “and I am not at all 
sorry to think so. I have seen all along that he could not do 
better than marry you, and I have seen all along—as I see 
still—that you care for him in your heart. You rejected him 
last summer; but—was not that rather more his fault than 
yours?” 

It will be perceived that these two ladies were perilously near 
to an unseemly quarrel. That they were preserved from any- 
thing so foolish and inconvenient was due to the forbearance and 
good sense of the elder, who opportunely burst out laughing. 

“T won't attempt to defend myself,” said she. “ Let it be 
agreed that I am breaking my heart for Captain Strode, and that 
I was only withheld by proper pride from casting myself into his 
arms when he honoured me with a perfunctory proposal. None 
the less absurd is it that you should allow him to break your 
heart and spoil your life. But you are incorrigible, perhaps ?” 

It was Lucy’s earnest desire and petition that she might be 
thus stigmatised. She was sincerely grateful for, and appreciative 
of the trouble that had been taken on her account, only she asked 
for nothing better than to be let alone. ‘‘ Won’t you add to all 
your kindness by accepting my word for it that trouble of that 
kind is wasted upon me?” 

So Mrs. Van Rees shrugged her shoulders and went off to bed. 
She had done everything in her power for the girl, and, by way of 
acknowledgment, she had been obliquely accused of anxiety to 
remove a rival from her path. Under such circumstances there 
was nothing for it but to shrug her shoulders. 

An attitude of less indifference was called for on the following 
morning when the newspapers, in announcing the unopposed 
occupation of Kumassi and the practical conclusion of the Ashanti 
expedition, mentioned the name of Captain Strode amongst those 
of sundry officers who were reported to be down with fever. 
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Lady Caroline was in the deepest consternation, and wanted—as 
if that could be of any use—to return to England forthwith; 
the process of calming and reassuring her proved a lengthy as 
well as a trying one, nor was she to be restrained from de- 
spatching a telegraphic demand to Sam that he should furnish 
her with fall and immediate particulars. These Sam was not, 
of course, in a position to supply, but he earned Mrs. Van Rees’s 
gratitude by promptly answering, ‘Slight attack. No reason for 
alarm. Don’t fuss.” 

Lady Caroline, it is needless to say, continued to fuss ; still, she 
admitted that she had better stay where she was than cut herself 
off from any possibility of receiving further news for at least a 
week by sailing for Europe, while Lucy only begged to be ex- 
cused from attending a dance at which she had promised to be 
present that evening. 

Mrs. Van Rees went to the dance, and, encountering Mr. Coch- 
rane there, confided to him that the entertainment of two English 
lady friends was not all roses. 

“Lady Caroline’s son, who is helping to civilise the West African 
blacks by suppressing them, has been stricken with the fever of 
the country, and I am expected to mourn for him as if he were 
already dead. But he isn’t dead, and he won't die; people of his 
altogether useless and plaguy sort never do!” 

“T expect,” observed Mr. Cochrane, with a sudden flash of 
intuition, “ that Miss Bramston doesn’t want him to die.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what she wants,” returned Mrs. Van Rees 
impatiently. ‘We know what she is insane enough not to want, 
and that’s enough, in all conscience! Don’t talk to me about 
her!” 

“ But what about this fellow Strode?” Mr. Cochrane persisted. 

“Nothing about him, except that he was sent into the world to 
be a nuisance and a marplot, and that he is consequently wor- 
shipped all round. Between you and me,I myself am in terror 
lest his illness should turn out to be serious, although nobody 
knows better than I do how superfluous the man is. Now we will 
dance, if you please, and remember that we are Americans, you 
and I. What do we care for England and the English, with 
their wars, and their fevers, and their other intractabilities? We 
can rub along very well without them.” 


(To be continued.) 








